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INS i et ee a Cage! 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


With Portraits. | In America and Asia. By Henry M. Sranvey. 
2 vols. 12mo, $3.00. | 


Mr. Stanle -‘s new work relates his experiences w 1 advent: 
spondent from 1866 to 1870. Painting in vivid, yet trut 
_ mining life on the plains and ia the mountains of the far Wes 
> of the Suez Canal. a voyage up the Nile, and the explorations in Pale 
tion of Oriental life, the incidents and scenes of a journey to the 
abiding bistorical and pictorial interest Its autobiographie va 


OUTRE MER. 


12mo, $1.75. Impressions of America. By Pau Bouncer. Translated fi 
“Go with him through the United States in t! 
a country. He isa close observer, a good worker, has vreat des 
> a sparkle of satire.""—Philadelphit Builet 
‘A book which will hold itsown for many years 
pression. One is impressed by the scrupulous fairness witt 
i cial Advertiser 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


With 60 Illustrations | Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish 
and 4 [laps. Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry No 
8vo, $4.00. * Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstakit 


of lively impressions of travel The whole volume ist 


tas | tribution to the study of contemporary life and p 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


With 152 Illustrations ; By Mrs. Writtam Starr Dana. New edition, revised and 
by Marion Satterlee. The new edition of Mrs Dana's popular bes 
a new illustrations: also inc sacking it ntl e® te xt leser 
i2mo, $1 .75 net. scriptions have been rewritte r amplified 
Lam delighted with it It is so exactiv the kind 


but Know little of systematic botany, that itis awonder 1 


> By the Same Author. ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks ab 
their Appearance in the Woods and the Fields. Ismo, 7é 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


8vo, $1.75. By James Anruony Frovupe. 
No English historian knew 


> delightfully about it. In these pages the 


to take pleasure in such a book 


LOTOS-TIME IN JAPAN. 


Illustrated. | By Henry T. Finck, at 
Crown &vo, $1.75. 


entertaining t 
life and character 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 


With 24 Illustrations. | By Wattrer Cranston Larnep. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. beautiful volume It is the record of 2 
" traveller of 1 nd ult taste The fidelity o 
> these mor ts deserves special mention “ s th 
ing for its history alone. A remarkably interesting book 
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plambanenans SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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fkieducatioonal 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 





IELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 1N 


the foothills, near San Francis*o, is equipped ana 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap 
pliance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than forclimate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys toa better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant school metano 
ries, The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detatled 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

\7 {1RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

Mrs. Geo A. CASWELL, Prine om. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hilthouse Avenue, 
JEST END INSTITUTE,  Schoolfor 
/ Girls. Pre 
pares | for any college. Circulars. Early appli 

tlon necessary 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. FE. Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 

JOX WOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Targe 
buildings, 20 acre grounds. Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Art and Music. Thorough work 

required. Forcirculars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, 

DELAWARE, | Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
Tt MISSES HEBBS ENGI ISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, [894 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, #15and 917N. Charle Ss St. 
$e THERN HOME SCHOOL for Gtr 
» Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty fourth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
Y¥OVGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Girls.—College prevaratory, regular, 
and elective courses. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princ 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


“7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


» and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C, CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 503 Boylston Street, 
(4s NCY HALL SC HOOL (School 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls. “totter 
tion for the Mass Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

( ‘LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: — 

Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

S. ALICE Brown, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B, 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
IOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Fstablished in 1889 by the late Mrs. Ma 
ry Hemmenway.) Seventh year will begin Sept, 24. 
AMY Morris Homans, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
FF MSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean, 
EpmvunpD H. BENNETT, LL.D 


M ASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Mz. JOSHUA KFNDALL’S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
Si al Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. : 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Veung 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
YUNCORD HOME SCHOOL,—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, selentific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models, 75 aeres of ground 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
P IV DER POINT SCHOO 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty bows 
F. B. Karr, 8.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
TILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. Ad 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
Fagin tlh ECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
A home school with thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 
25th Year. James C. Parsons, Principal. 
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Liducattonal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Loweli. 


fo0es Re fh 1h SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


A College-preparatory and Finishing School In Belvi 
dere, eaaburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Pupils sent on 
certificate to other colleges. Special advantages in 
modern languages art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twenty. Address 

Mrs. FE. P. UNDERHILL, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
JOHN We DALZELUS | PRIVATE 
~ School for Boys —Prepares for College or Scientifie 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton 
\YJIGHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 

4 high-grade teehuical school. Practical work. Flee 
tive system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S B., 
E.M., and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops. mill, ete, well 
equipped. Ca‘talogues free. Address the Secretary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. E. Wapswortn, Pa.D., 
Dire ctor. 

NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 

HE OAKS. 

A Family Sehool for Young Ladies and Girls. Col 
lege prepara‘ion or special course. Music, art, calisthe 
nics Resident native-language teachers. Specialties, 
health and outdoor life) Fnedorsed by leading physicians 





and educators, Phe Misses FARRINGTON. Principals. 
New JFRSEY, Morristown. ‘ 
Be GU 74 OAT BR aN HOOL, uv g¢ Schooi 
nN for Girls. Summer Session ra 1. School vear 


Sept. 23. Early app itt ication, Address for circulars 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 


NEW YORK B rooklyn 3 ig thts, 160 Joralemon St. 
] [SS KALUARINE. £2, MALTE Y 
Fi home and school. Highest city advantages. Year 
ry expense, $550. Seventh Year. Circulars upon appli 
cation, 


NEW tK, Mantius. 
‘TT. JOHN’S SCHOOL.— Summer School 
» for Boys for Stuty or Recreation. Excursion on 
Scnoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Ist nds, Fxcursion on Sctoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
Ap p’ yto Col. Wa. VERBECK, President. 








NEw York ( ITY, 6 ‘est 48th St. (with Annex). 
Ji, SPENCES BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academie, and Col 
lege-Preparatory Courses 
Special Students admitted. No more than eight pu 
pits constitute any class. 


NEW YORK Cry, 3¢ and 34 East 57th Street. 


Fee PEEBLES AND 
4 MISS THOMPSON’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
NEW York, Peekskill 
St MMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill Miti- 
tary Academy. Location healthful; care and in 
struction excellent. Send for circular to 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 





NEW Yor«K, ah a. 
Ar: . PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rhe ne sat school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24 
S95. Applications should be made early. 


On10, Cincinnath. 


M: SS [A V/. x R¢ a G'S »¢ 71 ¢ { / I ¢ IR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 


Lf iss BALDWIN'S School for Girls— 
d Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College Within five 


years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this scbool Cert'ficate admits to Vassar. 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and ( ole ge-pre parat ory courses Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, Iso. For circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston, 

IT "YOMING SEMINARY. 

Coeducational, One o t and best 
equipped Seminaries in the US. rage experience 
of teachers, ten yvears Literary and Scie nitifie © ae, 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion For Catalogue, a idress 

Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chetton ne , 
a MARY EF. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘Approved ” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar 





PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: ' lelphia, 141 — alnut St 
F sage idchag beaded ds COLLEGE OF DE 
tal.’ urgery Oth regular winter session opens Oc 
tober 1, 1895. A three vears’ graced course of lectures 
Clinies and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instruc 
tion in Dentistry. Women admitted Address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean. 





~ PENNS YLVANIA, Phil idelphia, ¢ hestnut Hill. 
M RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College. 
PENNSYLYV ANTA, Phils Iphia, ea Pine Street. 

Vis: ANABLE'’S BOARDING AND 

dl Day Se hoo! for ees Ladies. Established in 


1848. Opens Se — mber 26. 


“J AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
» Under the direction of 'B shop Doane. 25th year. 
Miss Frten W. Boyn Pri pal 








Stace ae Pe 


May g, 1895 


F:educattonal. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
TWENTIETH YEAR 


The Fall Term will Open Sepuuntien 30. 


Instruction in drawing from tl istand from life, in 
painting, modelling, and de rative design, and als 
artistic anatomy and perspective neipal tr 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. ¢ Farbell . J " ‘ 
Drawing and Painting), Mrs William Stone € ra 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D 
Anatomy and A. K. Cross (Perspectiy Pupils 
illowed the free use of the “paleatelag of the Muse 
For circulars giving de led informatio: address 

Miss E1 IZARETH LOMBARD, M ite 


BRYN MAWR COLL EGE 
FOR WOME N. 


Situated ten miles from Phil 
graduate and graduate instruct 
~~ ypean Fellowships (s 
Scholarships (value $20¢ 
Feith owships (vi! alue $525 
tonics, Komance Language 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biolog 
and graduate Coursés in these 
losophy and Physics. Graduat 
guages For General Program or Gr 
address Rryn Mawr College, Pa. 


LANGUAGES. 












The branches of our institut 
will remain ope 1 
A Special Summer School! for Languages w be held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Aud rium, Cl ix 
For particular apply to 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 
MADISON SQU ARE, NEW YORK. 


Send for list of « pu ~ foreign languages 


Nicaeaitaacaths Institute 
of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


Courses in Engineering, A 
sics, Biology, and General Stu 

Entrance examination in New York ine YT ar S 
Address H.W. TYLER, Ph D.,S 


Unive rsity of Virginia, 
( ARLS 


rTESVILLE, VA 
rhe sseehel Were f this University w rocee 
it their next annual meetin ine 10-1 sue t 
election of a Professor of M 
further particulars, address 
Ww M. TH N \ 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


News nna ini r 
of study; best moder? hods For 
| 1 vidr r 





WELLS 


iitirement 5 a 


S COLLEGE, 


"WILLIAM I Wat gy" 
a ERVIEW ACADENY, 
vr YEAR. |} 1 
ernment Acade 
tailed at R < 


x 


BRU INSW ICK, GERMANY. 


The Miss 
lit 
lerad iar ites it 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Nine miles from Philadelphia 


THE MISSES VINTON'S 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, 





The 


kcducational. keducational. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SUMMER MEETING. 


Philadelphia, July 1-20. 


a 
ot 
ee 


Nation. 


SIX DEPARTMENTS. A. Literature and History Cireek Year BK. Psychology &. Music 
D. Biology. E. Civics and Politics. BP. Mathematics 
De partons nt E. Civics and Politics. — Lest 
t i s Fifty six 1 ‘ Henry © Adams 
Albert A. Bird, Rk. L Gould, Edward Evereit Hale “Albert Bushnell Mart b dmuad J. James, Jere- 


miah W. Jenks, y nes Macy, Albert Shaw, William G. Sumner, and Woodrow Wilson 


DEVINE, Director, 111 South Fifteenth St. 


EDWARD T. , Philadelphia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


DURING TH N7oMM )} s 
t si Irses Metl . 
' Irses Aig ‘ 
t Engi 
i V Hiushwas 
‘ Free! { 
t i Matt a 
Phys 
\ sw s ’ ~ 
z tw re advat 1 Imses 


For nin describing the above courses, and other 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee 


New York University Summer Courses 


information, apply to 


Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. JULY AL « 
Oe Chemfst . 
Vsics Mobos v's 


MICHIGAN 


SCHOO! 


COURSES — UNIVERSITY OF 


SUMMER 


SUMMER 


\lassachust ~ \ 
stitute of Technolog) : 
. 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
H. W. TYLER, Ph. D., Secretary 1 
|SUMMER LAW SCHOOL 
Washingt q a, }] - 
4 . / 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
S ‘ é 
> 
n i 
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GINN & COMPANY 














Medizval Europe (814-1300). By Eruraim THE 


EMERTON. Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo. 


x se 607 _ inane $1.65. . Philosophical Review. 
rhe Classic Myths in English Literature. 





































Based chiefly on Bultinch’s *‘Age of Fable.” Edited by Professor EDITED BY 

C.M. GAYLEY of the University of California. 12mo. Half leather. 

40 pages, 81.65, New Eiifion, with 16 full-page Illustrations. J. G. SCHURMAN and J. E. CREIGHTON. 
The Fechnique of Sculptu re. By W ILLIAM Published Bi-monthly for Cornell University. 


ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. Square 12mo. Cloth. 118 pages. $1.10. 
Single Numbers, 75 cents. - - $3.00 per annum 
Factors in Organic Evolution A Syllabus 

of a Course of Elementary Lectures delivered in Leland Stanford 


Junior University. By Davin S. JorpAN, President of Leland IRINCIP! i ae, r Sos 
Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. 149 pages. $1.50. Principat CONTENT: May, 1 99: 


. inn a Eb \ARRORIGIBIN 6 o6si5i5 605055 Seed Sa hese Ne President J. G. ScHURMAN 
A Scientific German Reader. Edited by : 


pa II. The Ethical System of Richard Cumberland...Dr. ERNEST ALBEE 
PHEODORE DippoLp, Asristant Professor of Modern Languages, 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo0. Cloth. Illustrated, | III. Descartes and Modern Theories of Emotion...... Dr. David IRONS 
322 pages. $1.00. International Modern Language Series. LV uiincuesione: 
° . ~ i. The Consciousness of Moral Obligation. WILLIAM W. CARLILE 
A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected ii. Professor Ormond’s ‘‘ Basal Concepts in Philosophy,” 
and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by F, E, ScHEL- Professor ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 
LING, Professor of English Literature in the University of Penn- : : ; nite 
sylvania. 12mo. Cloth. 327 pages $1.25. V. Reviews of Books: Arthur J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, by 
Professor James Seth.—John Watson, Comte, Mill, and Spen 
College Requirements in English. By Ar- cer, by President J. G. Schurman.—D. G. Ritchie, Natural 
ruur W. Eaton, Instructor in English in the Cutler School, New Rights, by Professor F. C. French.—F’. Pillon, L’ Année philoso- 
York City. Second Series. 12mo. Cloth. 104 pages. $1.20. i = saunas me année), by Edgar L. Hinman. 


The above publications may be ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
recetpl of price. A copy of ou Hie h School and College Catalogue for 1895, just ready, sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. _ LONDON. 


The Burrows Brothers Company of Cleveland 


announces for early fall publication a complete reissue (the first 
that has ever been made) of the rare original Cramoisy and 
other original editions of the Jesuit Relations, to be an ex- 
act verbatim et literatim reproduction of the original texts. 


This reprint will be accompanied, page for page, by an English Translation, the first complete transla- 
tion that has ever been made. 

Phe work will be illustrated with facsimiles of each of the title-pages, reproductions of all the maps and 
plates in the original Relations, and some added plates and maps. 

The translation will conform as close as good English will permit to the original text. In addition to 
the translation, the entire work will be carefully and completely indexed, and accompanied with many annota- 
tions, notes, bibliography, ete. 

It is expected to be complete in about sixty volumes of some 300 pages each. They will be printed in 
the best manner, from large type and on paper of fine quality. The issue will be made one volume per month 
until completed. 

Phe edition will be limited, probably to 750 copies. Prospectuses containing full particulars will be 
ready in about six weeks, and will be mailed free on application. 

These Narratives of the early explorations made by. the Jesuit Fathers in Canada and the Northwest 
will lp pe al very strong rly to all historical collectors and libraries. 

It may perhaps be remembered that there is no complete set of these Relations in existence outside of 
the Lenox Library, and this was only recently completed by the purchase of the Bancroft Collection, which 


contained two Narratives previously lacking. 





NEW THURSDAY 


YORK, 


The Week. 


fue Treasury receipts do not come up to 


MAY 9, 1895 


expectation. From the new sugar duties 
less than $20,000,000 is likely to be realized 
during the fiscal year instead of the $40, 
000,000 which it seemed reasonable to es 
timate. Nor does the higher tax on whis 
key appear to have increased sensibly the 
All told, the 
Government’s income up to May 1 has been 
$260,000,000, as against $245,000,000 last 
year. Expenditures, meanwhile, have been 
cut down from $311,000,000 in the corre 
sponding period of the last fiscal year to 
#5305,000,000, but even so a deficit of 345,- 
| to be 


LV 
months remaining 


ly 
internal-revenue receipts. l, 


000,000 appears, which is not likely 
diminished in the two 
before the annual accounts are made up. 
This does not mean that the Treasury is or 


will be bankrupt. It has now, as the re 


sult of borrowing, of course, a net cash 
balance of $89,000,000, in addition to the 
gold resérve, at present $91,000,000. Thus 
it will be easy enough to pay all demands 
But nut 
look ereatiy chances by that time. it ' 
look greatly changes by that time, it wi 
be to put 


funds by new measures of taxation 


1 


till Congress meets. unless the « 


the Government i 


necessary 


pecially ith the Inco tax already cut 
two Doubtless a su} itur ‘ 
Republican  ¢ 1 \ ta 
Hl l nok« ly i hav To} iV, a iW 
therefore will prove ious to no f 
ters. Everybody must rejoice to observe, 
in the meantime, that almost exactly half 


of Apri 
out In pensions. 
that is, that the 


claim agents have 


income of $24,000,000 was paid 
We all ought to be 
Grand 
left 


run the Government with. 


vlad, 
Army and the 


us even a half to 


1} 
} 


Chancellor 
shows what responsible 
the 
revenue and expenditures. The 


Harcourt’s budget sp 


governmen 
‘ 
ao 1n 


way of forecast and contro! of 


turns out to be some £500,000 greater than 


the estimates, and the actual expenditures 


{84,000 greater than the estimated: 


plus being £776,000 instead of £291,000 as 
estimated. Such precise results are possible 
only where a party leader can keep a fir 


hand on both taxes and 
and not subject } 


appropriations, 


is , as he is 
headiess system, to having his best 


plans overriden by a | 


werolline mt 
P-roiing t 


tion of the grabbers of both parties. Sir 
William’s account of the generally pr 
perous condition of the country w Su 
reading for President Andrews and t 
t ry ophets who wer wv ft 
+ lard | via } 

t I i s S 

f t A 
the w Sses, 4 \ t 
mounted from £35,000,000 Su3 ‘4 
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000,000 in 1894, it is clear that the kneel There is gratifying evicke f ti 
ing process is hardly going to begin yet. | growth of sound-money ideas in the State 
As the chancellor intimated, with such | of Indiana. It is only five vears si 
proofs of a sound financial condition be- - both parties were badly infected with the 
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‘* pandering a little to the moral sense of 


the community.” 


We understand that the mayor adheres 
to his determination to leave the selection 
of the new police magistrates to prominent 
members of the bar. We trust this de 
termination will not be overborne by the 
politicians urging him not to ‘‘delegate his 
powers,”? and to ‘‘ use his prerogative,”’ 
and so on; because any mistake about 
these appointments will be very serious for 
the city, and they are appointments about 
which it is easy to make mistakes. There 
will be a large number of candidates in 
whom politics and law wiil be mixed in 
about equal proportions, and a large num 
ber, too, whose character as politicians 
will stand higher than their charac 
ter as lawyers, and many whose cha 
racter as lawyers will be consider- 


ably putfed by 


influential lay friends. 
Nobody knows so much about the fitness 
of lawyers for judicial positions as other 
lawyers, and nobody is more interested in 
having good judges and magistrates. So 
that if the mayor will take the advice on 
these appointments of well-known members 
of the bar, he will not only confer a great 
boon on the city in the present case, but 
establish a most valuable precedent, which 
will bear fruit hereafter. 


The Tammany police justices are na 
They have 
Never, we 


turally very unwilling to go. 
oceupied a unique position. 
presume, since man established courts of 
justice, has such a body discharged judi- 
cial funetions on a salary in a civilized 
state. There have been such judges before 
now, but they owed their oftices to their 
ability to “lick” anybody who objected to 
them, orelse have been members of a semi 
barbarous community. The oddity of our 
men lies in the fact that they have held 
office in one of the foremost countries of 
the world in both arts and arms, and that 
some of the leading lawyers of Christen 
dom might have appeared before them. 
This makes them extremely interesting, 
and both historiansand sociologists ought 
totake a look at them before they leave the 
bench and go back to their old roosting 
places, with no trace of their judicial 
honors left except the empty title of 
*jedge.”’ Tom Grady is, however, the 
only one who laments aloud, but his la 
mentations are tinged with joy. He says 
people are beginning tosee the mistake they 
made last fall, or, as he expresses it, are 
beginning ‘‘to see things in their real per 
spective.”’ Tom knows bigger words than 
any Tammany man except Bourke Cock- 
ran. What troubles him most, however, 
is not so much the loss of his place as 
the charge that he and his fellow-justices 
He feels this im- 
putation keenly, and thinks it a rather 


‘oppressed the poor.”’ 


ridiculous one to come from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is engaged 


constantly in combinations to raise prices 


on the poor 


Their last exploit in this 





Nation. 


The 


line was raising the price of beef. 
who meet to raise the price of beef on the 
poor ought, Tom thinks, to keep silent 
about his qualifications as a police justice. 

The announcement that Austin FE. Ford 
is to have a fire commissionership cannot 
be wholly due to the labors of his ‘** Civic 
Union ’’ in the late canvass. We have no 
desire to underrate the earnestness and 
zeal of this organization, but it never num- 
bered more than one hundred members, 
and one hundred men cannot do much in 
any canvass, let them be ever so well dis 
posed. Its dissolution immediately or very 
soon after the election we ourselves ascribe 
to over-exertion. The members were ex 
hausted and incapable of continuing their 
efforts in the cause of good government, 
recruit their 


This, at all events, is a much 


and retired simply to 
strength. I 
more charitable theory than the one pro 
pounded by some malicious persons, that 
the ** Civic Union’ was simply intended 
to impose on Mayor Strong, and, having 
made its ‘* claim 
Nor do we ascribe Ford's fire 


”9 


on him, retired from 
the scene. 
commissionership wholly to the ‘ Civic 
Union.’’ We feel sure he has personal 
merits which he has not yet had an op- 
portunity of displaying. But over and 
above these he had, as nephew of Pat. 
Ford of the /rish Wor/d, and assistant 
editor of that publication, an experi 
ence of explosives which must be useful 
to a fire commissioner, and which none of 
his colleagues will have. He filled this 
editorial office while the J/rish World 
was preparing for the destruction of the 
British monarchy by chemical 
and undoubtedly made himself acquainted 
with the force, or ‘‘energy,’’ as the scicn- 
tists call it, of the various compounds 
used against life and property by anar- 


meabs, 


chists and other evil-disposed people. Th: 
value of such a man in a department 
which has to deal with the results of the 
crimes of such people is easily seen. 


We see there has been a split in the 
‘©’ Brien Democracy.” A considerable 
portion of it has gone otf and founded 
another ‘ Democracy,” 
course, have to be ‘ recognized,’’ 


which will, of 
iOr a 
Democracy without recognition would be 
like a tavern without liquor. 
quences of this split will, in our = opi- 


Il he Conse- 


nion, be serious and far-reaching, for 
there can be little question that all the 
other Democracies, and indeed all the 


which supported 


99 


other ‘‘organizations 
Mayor Strong, will split too. The advan 
tages of splitting are so obvious that the 
tendency to disintegration which will now 
set in, will probably go far. City Democra 
cies, like certain low forms of anima! life, 
in fact propagate by splitting. They 
are, in scientific language, 

Each part, after the split, enters on a life 
of its own, fully furnished with the pa 
rental organs, and as capable as the parent 
of office-getting and oftice-holding. 


tiss}parous. 


the next election draws near, this asexual 





As | 
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Men | multiplication of the species will undoubt- 


edly become more rapid, and Mayor 
Strong’s successor will probably have 
twenty times as many “claims” to deal 
with as Mayor Strong himself. Ten 
‘Civic Unions” is a moderate estimate 
of what fissiparity will do for that 
thoughtful society, while the capacity of 
the larger ones, like the State Democracy, 
for fissiparous increase in the public in- 
terest, is something which no prudent 
man will try to calculate. We should 
not be at all surprised to see one 
hundred and fifty organizations in 1893, 
carrying the people’s candidate into power 
with an average vote of 50,000 a piece, and 
held together, as in a vice, by a chosen 
leader, whose demands for a commission- 
ership or two no mayor will be able to re- 
sist. Whence offices are to come for them 
all we cannot say. 


When the secretary of state of New 
Jersey, Henry C. Kelsey, admitted on the 
witness-stand last Thursday that, in plain 
violation of the law, he had been convert- 
ing to his own use State funds at the same 
time that the State Treasury was borrow- 
ing money to meet its necessities, it would 
have been natural to look for an announce- 
ment of his resignation of his office along 
with the publication of this disclosure. 
Not the least indication, however, is given 
that resignation hus even suggested _ itself 
to him, nor does the public across the 
river seem to look for so fitting a conclu- 
sion of the matter. One reason for this is 
that professional polities in New Jersey, 
no matter under what name, has been for 
a long time simply a means of jobbery. 
Take Kelsey’s case, for instance. An 
editor and a county ‘lay’? judge, he was 
appointed secretary of state as a political 
reward by Goy. Randolph as far back as 
1870, and has filled the office continu- 
ously for the last twenty-five years. When 
his term expired the first and second times, 
he was reappointed by Democratic Gover- 
norsand confirmed by Republican Senates. 
When next renominated, in 1881, the Se- 
nate refused to confirm him, but Gov. 
Ludlow appointed him to ‘fill the va- 
cancy,’* and nominated him again in 1882, 
Republican 
confirmed the nomination. He 
by a Republican 
Senate when nominated by Gov. Green in 


when a more subservient 


mpenate 


Was again confirmed 


1887, and once wore in 182, when he was 
the choice of Gov. Abbett. MKelsey, there- 
fore, owes his long tenure quite as much 
to the favor of Republican Senates as he 
does to his influence with Democratic 
Governors. How large a part of the pro- 
fits he confesses he has made improperly 
out of his office he has divided with his 
bi-partisan friends, it would be interest- 
ing for him at his next examination to 


state. 





There is a slow-growing but encourag- 
ing public demand in New Jersey that 
the punishment of the persons responsible 
for the grave peculations which the Senate 
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SOME MONROE MYTHS. 


Wer doubt very much whether there is 
any widespread popular interest in the 
Monroe doctrine, despite all the froth 
about it in the newspapers and in reform 
Republican Legislatures that compound 
for the corruption they are inclined to by 
damming all attacks on liberty and purity 
in faraway lands. Every trustworthy 
test of public sentiment in this country 
that the Jingoes have elicited since 1873 
has shown that the vast majority of 
the people are peace-loving, that they 
ure wrapped up in the pursuits and 
arts proper to a great industrial nation, 
and that they look upon these constantly 
recurring newspaper foreign wars, first 
with amusement, then with weariness, 
finally with disgust. Moreover, it is al- 
most impossible to conduct a rational dis- 
cussion with those who rage and fume 
about the Monroe doctrine. Not one of 
them has advanced a definite policy, in 
opposition to the policy pursued by the 
Government, least of all given a reason 
either for or against the Aduiinistra 
tion’s policy, England’s policy, or their 
own policy, if they have any. They are 
strong on English trickery, mighty on 
Gresham’s imbecility, but about what 
they would do themselves, vague in the 
extreme, though always furious. 
Furthermere, the refutation of most of 
their wild assertions may safely be left to 
time and the event. A week is usually 
ali that is necessary to cover them with 
Last week they 
were begging everybody to mark their words 


confusion as prophets. 


that the British would never abandon Co- 
rinto. That is not the English way. Look 
at Egypt if you don’t believe us. But the 
British sailed away on Saturday, and the 
prophets have nothing left for it except 
toaflirm that this is only a new step in 
English intrigue and perfidy. This sen- 
sation will rapidly become ancient  his- 
tory, like that far-off, forgotten thing, the 

{/icncea atfair, over which, only seven 
short weeks ago, Mr. Whitney’s blood 
was boiling at long range and the coun- 
try was, journalistically, convulsed. Sen 
sible men cannot be blamed for getting 
tired of chasing dewn one of these nine- 
days’ wonders after another. 

Still, there are some positive allegations 
about the Monroe doctrine which are 
brought out afresh at every occurrence of 
this kind, and of which it is doubtless 
well to expose the hollowness. — Prof. 
Moore’s historical article, published in the 
Krening Post on Saturday, left a whole 
train of these allegations dead along the 
track of his calm and convincing exposi- 
tion of what occasioned the Monroe doc- 
trine in the first place, what it was in- 
tended to accomplish, and what the terms 
in which it was couched meant, as ex- 
plained by the very men who drew it up. 
But all that was a good while ago, it is said, 
and the practice of subsequent Presidents 
and secretaries has given the Monroe 
doctrine a different meaning and a new 
significance. Seward’s name, in particu- 
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lar, is one often used in this connection. 
Didn’t he sharply order the French out 
of Mexico? Why doesn’t Gresham send 
a peremptory message to the British to 
quit Nicaragua? 

Now, Seward’s real position in the mat- 
ter of interference in South American af- 
fairs was clearly stated by him in a de- 
spatch of June 2, 1866, to our minister in 
Chili. The state of affairs was very like 
that between England and Nicaragua. 
Spain, a monarchical country, was mak- 
ing war upon Chili, one of the sisterhood of 
American republics. Moreover, our minis- 
ter to Chili, the not very prudent Kilpat 
rick, was visibly anxious to interfere and 
order Spain tothe right about. But Seward 
pointed out the danger, the impossibility, 
of allowing South American countries to 
imagine that we could interfere to shield 
them from the consequences of their own 
folly. South American statesmen would 
interpret such an attitude on the part of 
the United States ‘in the light of their 
own interests and wishes.’’ Said the sec- 
retary, with an eye to our foreign relations 
as a whole, ** We could claim from foreign 
states no concession to our own political, 
moral, or material principles or interests 
if we should not conform our own proceed- 
ings, in the needful intercourse with 
foreign states, to the just rules of the law 
of nations.’? Then he added, as if in pro- 
phetic reference to our own Jingoes: 

“Those who think that the United States 
could enter as an ally into every war in which 
a friendly republican state on this continent 
becomes involved, forget that perce is the con 
stant interest and the unwavering policy of the 
United States. They forget the frequeney and 
variety of wars in which our friends in this 
hemisphere engage themselves entirely inde- 
pendent of all control or counsel of the United 
States. We have no armies for the pur- 
pose of aggressive war; no ambition for 
the character of a regulator, Our Con 
stitution is not an imperial one, and does 
not allow the executive Government to engage 
in war except upon the well considered and de- 
liberate decree of the Congress of the United 
States. A federal Government consisting of 
thirty-six equal States, whieh are in many re 
spects self-governing, cannot easily be come 
mnitted by its representatives to foreign wars, 
either of sympathy or of ambition. If there 
is any one characteristic of the United States 
which is more marked than any other, it is that 
they have trom the time of Washington ad- 
hered to the principle of non-intervention. 
and have perseveringly declined to seek or 
contract entangling alliances, even with the 
most friendly states.” 

In the same letter he clearly showed 
the difference between the case of the 
French in Mexico and the Spanish in 
Chili, or, we may add, the English in Ni- 
caragua. The United States were deter- 
mined not to allow * the republican system 
in any 


” 


which is accepted by the people 
American state to ‘* be subverted as an 
end of lawful war by European powers.”’ 
This says nothing about a monarchical or 
aristocratic system voluntarily set up by 
the people themselves. Yet there is an idea 
abroad that the Monroe doctrine implies 
that nothing but democratic institutions 
can be recognized on this continent, how 
ever arising or introduced. As Wheaton 
points out, this is a pure myth. As 
a matter of fact, the United States 
were the first to recognize the impe- 
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rial authority of Dom Pedro in Brazil 
and of Iturbide in Mexico. There is no- 
thing in the Monroe doctrine, or in com- 
mon sense, to prevent the people of any 
American country from setting up any 
kind cf government they please. Nor is 
there anything in it, as Seward pointed 
out, to modify or overturn one jot 
or tittle of that international law 
by the rules of which the United States 
must be guided in all their foreign rela- 
tions, if they are not to be ‘*cut”’? or 
called to account by other nations, as sure 
ly as a man would be by his acquaintances 
if he should profess some rules of be- 
havior inconsistent with ordinary good 
breeding or common morality. 


SIX CENTURIES OF BIMETALLISM. 


THE present bimetallic controversy has 
given birth to nothing more __ pro- 
found and convincing than a book of some 
400 pages entitled ‘The History of Cur- 
rency, 1252 to 1894,’ by W. A. Shaw, an 
English author, who has done for the cur- 
rencies of the civilized world what Lord 
Liverpool did for that of England in his 
classical work, ‘On the Coins of the 
Realm.’ Mr. Shaw's work, like that of 
Lord Liverpool, possesses a permanent his- 
torical interest far transcending the pre- 
sent battle of the standards. The etforts of 
the human race to extricate itself from 
the coil of the double standard of silver 
and gold are sketched by Mr. Shaw for a 
period of more than six centuries. The 
struggles of Laocodn, or those of the mad 
Hercules, were not more agonizing. So- 
ciety was at dreadful strife with itself, and 
did not Know what was the cause of its 
misery. But it found out at last, and de 
livered itself from its torment, and now 
some people propose that it shall volunta 
rily put on the shirt of Nessus once more. 
Mr. Shaw rightly says in his preface: 

“The modern theory of bimetallism is al- 
most the only instance of a theory growing 
not out of practiee, resting not on data veri- 
tied, but on data falsitied and censure-marked. 
No words can be too strong of condemnation 
for the theorizing of the bimetallist who by 
sheer imaginings tries to Justify theoretically 
what has failed im tive centuries of history, 
and to expound theoretically what has proved 
itself ineapable of solution save by cutting 
and easting away.’’ 

To enumerate all the changes of ratio be- 
tween silver and gold in all the countries 
of Europe during the period covered by Mr. 
Shaw’s researches would be like counting 
the stars in the Milky Way. Forexample, 
in France the ratio ‘‘was changed in a sin- 
gle century more than a hundred and fifty 
times,’’ and these changes were not, as is 
commonly supposed, mere arbitrary acts 
of the sovereign to fill the royal treasury. 
They were due to variations in the 
market value of the two metals after 
the legal ratio had been fixed. In 
almost every instance the initial steps 
for a change in the legal ratio were taken 
by the trading community. What took 
place in France was the common expe- 
rience of Germany, England, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy. And so they went on 
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weltering in ratio changes till the nine- 


teenth century, when they found out 
what was the matter and applied the 
remedy. And now they are asked to 


plunge in again and welter a while longer. 
The bimetallist that the 
action of France in fixing the legal ratio 
f 1514 to 1 kept the market ratio of the 
two metals steady from 1803 to 1873 has 
for time. 
Mr. Shaw gives it the coup de grice 
‘*At no point of time,”’ 


contention 


been in a staggering way some 
he says, *‘during 
the present century has the actual market 
ratio, dependent on the commercial value 
of silver, corresponded with the French 
ratio of 1515, and at no point of time has 
France been free from the disastrous in 
fluence of that want of correspondence 
between the legal and commercial ratios. 
The opposite notion, which prevails and 
finds expression in the ephemeral bime 
tallic literature of to-day, is simply due to 
to the 
legal and market 

form, he 


variations 


ignorance.’? In order diver 


put 
vence between ratio in 
France in graphic 

the 


year beginning in 1803. 


presents a 
for } 


showing each 
In the first place 


chart 
the market ratio was not 15!. in 1803, and 
the law of that year did not make it so. 
The 
tinued at that figure throughout the year. 


market ratio was 15.41, and it con 


In 1804 a change began. Silver fell or per 
haps gold rose (no matter which) so that in 
1805 the market ratio Then it 
In 


identical with the French | 


was 15.79 


began to vibrate. LSOG it almost 


Was 


ral ratio; it 


r 
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was 15.52. This was near enough for prac 


tical purposes, if it had only continued, 


but the next year it was 15.43 and the 
next it was 16.08. Between two years 
(1811 and 1813) the variation was from 


15.53 to 16.25. To make along story short, 


the market ratio, about the year 1820, be 


came decidedly favorable to the exporta 
tion of gold, and remained so till 1853, wher 


it became equally favorable to the exporta 
tion of silver, remaining so till I8C7, wher 


a fresh and permanent change t 


1, l. 
wok pla 
sion of 1807, 


The French monetary commis 
speaking of these fluctuations, said 


‘Itis well known by all that this 
TSO) ’ the baal | ‘ t at t 4 
could not remuin curren s 
L pre hun on old, a . Ss U 
most alone in eireulafion 1 r 18 


This statement of a fact might be cor 
firmed by a hundred citations from con 
both 


Gitfen, some vears 


literature, French and 
Mr. Robert 


ago, presente d_ the 


temporary 
English. 


of ater 


juotations 


ling exchange in Paris (which were really 
quotations of gold) fre 1820 t 1853 
showing that gold ¢ould not have beer 


in general circulation when it command: 
When. the 


were published, the bimetallists wit 


such a premium. 


accord said that the divergencies were 
not sufficient to carry gold out of cir a 
tion. The fact that it did co out of 
culation is now proved for the fiftiet 
time, but whether it will shut the mout 
of Mr. Gitfen’s critics is very btfu 
As this fallacy ay irs in *( 
nancial Schoo',’ it is cu iss t} 
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the market ratio was steady at 151, tol 
for seventy years, and that it was so be- 
cause of the French law of 1803. If it was 
not steady—if it went wobbling about as 
Mr. Shaw's chart shows that it did-—the 
whole argument falls to the ground. Yet 
it is necessary to explain why the market 
ratio was as steady as it was, and why 
the of 

and Australia in the did 
The answer 


discoveries California 


fifties 


divergence. 


great gold 
not pro 
duce a greater 
Modern commerce took a great 
in the fifties. 
gold with avidity. 
state of things 


possessed much value in little bulk and 


is easy. 
start It absorbed the new 
Gold was exactly suit 
ed to the new because it 


weight. Consequently it was welcomed by 


commerce, and especially by France, 


which g] 
for it. 
steadiness of the market ratio during the 
tifties 


without 


exchanged its bulky silver 


So the my stery of the cx 


adly 
Mmparative 
great outpouring of gold in the is eX 


plained by natural causes, and 


reference to the Freneh bimetallic law. 
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be done 


were in hopes that something would 
at the late Const'tutional 
vention to adapt our system to 


Wi 


jury 


needs of modern society. 


well that such matters ought as a rul 
to be left to the Legislature, but we 
have now had experience ¢ zh f 
the difficulty of securing from ss 


bodies the enactment 


form in a shape approved by competent 
men. For permanent and well-considered 
changes in the structure and procedure 
of the gover nt, we have clearly t 
rely in the main on the constitutiona 
nventions. Still, t s of our jury 
system are so glaring, and so promotive 
of erime that it is) surpris that 
neither the judiciary r t bar have 
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Charing Cros md W 
from the Thames up into St. James's Park 


-tminster, extending 


Part was burned to the ground in 1601 and the 
remainder in 1607. The space is now covered 
With streets, terraces, and public buildings 
The boulevard of the Embankment occupies 
the river front. The ground is intersected by 
one of the busiest thoroughfares of London 
Whitehall. On the east side of Whitehall, Op- 
posite the Horse Guards, still stands the old 
banqueting-hall of the palace. Tt was built in 
the Palladian style by Inigo Jones in the reign 
of James I, The ceiling is embellished with 
pictures by Rubens—the apotheosis of James 
I. in the centre, with allegorical representa 
tions of Peace and Plenty and scenes from the 
life of Charles 1., the artist’s patron. The 
most striking actual scene in Charles's life was 
there enacted He was, on January 30, 1649, 
led out through one of the windows of the great 
hall and executed upon a lofty scaffold in front 
of the building. Under the Georges the pile 
was converted into a royal chapel, and that it 
remained until a few months ago, 

The Royal United Service Institution, com- 
posed of members of the military, naval, and 
auxiliary forces, was founded in 1830 for the 
advancement of literary and scientific know- 
ledge connected with the “services.” It has a 
membership of 5,000, holds meetings at which 
papers are read, and publishesa Journal, The 
society early formed the nucleus of a museum. 
The collection was until of late wretchedly 
housed, and admission was to be had only by 
order from a member, Lately, by arrange- 
ment, Government has made over to it the 
banqueting-hall, Offices and a splendid lecture- 
theatre have been added, The museum is now 
arranged in the hall andits basement. It is one 
of the most interesting collections in London, 
Admission isat atrifling fixed charge—‘soldiers 
and sailors in uniform free.” Old flags wave 
from the gallery. The walls are covered with 
the weapons of all times and of all countries. 
The progress of the musket can be studied from 
the ‘brown Bess” to the magazine rifles now 
adopted by different States. Cannon are there 
from the rudest of old times and of half-civi 
lized peoples to the most deadly quick- firing 
ordnance, The uninitiated may learn to real- 
ize the difference between ‘ ordinary,” “ smoke- 
less,” and ‘‘cordite” powders. The weapons 
andammunition of the time of the Crimean war 
appear almost playthings before present appli- 
ances. Large scale models of war-vessels are 
there, from the Malay pirate and the ships of 
the time of James L. and the Hanseatic League, 
to the great three-deckers of the Napoleonic 
wars and the destructive 27-knot torpedoes of 
the present. Everything connected with mo. 
dern warfare is expensive—these models even 
must have cost large sums. Perhaps one-fourth 
of the 6,000 square feet of the great hall is oceu- 
pied by ‘*models” of the battle of Trafalgar 
anda plan of the field of Waterloo. This lat 
ter is said to contain 190,000 little figures. A 
passing study of these will tend to a clearer 
conception of the crowning events in the ca- 
reers of Nelson and Wellington than would a 
long course of reading. Much of the armor, 
weapons, and dresses has been taken in actual 
warfare 

It isthe relics that will perhaps arouse the 
greatest interest In most minds. There is a 
heavy anchor taken up within late years from 
the wreck of a vessel of the Spanish Armada 
on the coast of Donegal How the past andthe 
present are brought together!) The more pre 
cious objects are enclosed in glass cases: a 


portion of the standard presented by Queen 


Isabella to Pizarro; Commodore Drake's snutf- 
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box; the sword carried by Cromwell at the 
storm of Drogheda; arms from the field of 
Culloden; the sword worn by Wolfe when he 
fell on the Plainsof Abraham; scalping knives 
and pistols of the Indian auxiliaries on both 
sides in the War of Independence and in 1812; 
papers relating to the private signals and the 
a quadrant 
and other objects from the wreck of the Royal 


signal book of the Che sa peake bs 


George; Captain Cooke's punch-bow]; his chro- 
nometer taken out by Bligh in 1787, and car 
ried by the mutineers in the Bounty to Pit 
‘airn’s Island—a telescope belonging to the 
Bounty the prayer-book used by John Adams 
in his morning and evening services with the 
descendants of the mutineers. Here, again, 
are Weapons used by the insurgents in Ireland 
in 1798; Tippoo Saib’s pistols found on his 
body; Sir Ralph Abercromby’s pistols. Nume 
rous are the records of Trafalgar—a portion of 
the Victory’s flag; Nelson’s hat and a lock of 
his hair; his desk and sword. (The clothes in 
which he fell are to be seen in the Painted Gal 
lery at Greenwich.) We see before us the offi 
cers’ sashes used in carrying Sir John Moore 
from the field at Corunna and lowering him 
into his grave on the ramparts of the Citadel. 
There is a memento of an Indian brave in the 
buffalo powder-horn taken from the body of 
the Shawnee chief Tecumseh at the battle of 
the Thames in 1818. Many are the reminders 
of Waterloo and Napoleon—the skeleton of the 
charger ‘‘ Marengo,” which the Emperor rode; 
the pocket-telescope, razors, and shaving ap- 
paratus left in his carriage; the desk and chair 
he used at St. Helena; the saddle of Bliicher’s 
horse; a map carried by Gen. Picton and satu 
rated with his blood. A number of pikes used 
by the ‘* Welsh Chartists at the attack on New- 
port in 1540” remind us that the present sedate 
inhabitants of the principality have fiery Cel- 
tic blood in their veins, as well as their bre- 
thren on the other side of St. Gaorge’s Chan- 
nel, whose Fenian pikes are also in evidence. 
The relies of the Franklin expedition are pe- 
culfarly interesting: most of them were 
brought home by Dr. Rae; one is especially 
alfecting—a silver medal gained by a lad at 
school in 1830; taken with him (then a lieute 
nant) to sea in 1845; buried in his grave in the 
far North three years afterwards; and brought 
home with his remains in 1880, Numberless 
are the memorials connected with the Crimean 
campaign and with the ever-recurring Indian 
wars of the past century. 

I have noted only a few of the principal ob 
jects in this absorbingly interesting collection, 
It was some time before the hurrying crowds 
and the spring sunshine outside recalled us to 
the present. DO. 


SOME CONTINENTAL LIBRARIES.—VI. 
PARIS, April 12, 1895. 

THe English and American nomads who 
wander up and down the Continent, pitching 
their tents here and there wherever tent-space 
proves reasonable and forage good, sooner or 
later arrive at Florence and meet a new expe- 
rience. When the date comes which they had 
fixed for departure, they find that the tent- 
pegs have been driven within an invisible ma- 
gic circle over which it is next to impossible to 
step. Instances are frequent of persons, espe- 
cially women, who came to stay a year and 
have stayed twenty; of families who are always 
going home and never go, even fora visit: of 
girls who in the enchanted wood have met the 
fairy prince, ete., etc. Whether it be the beau- 
tiful little city itself, which admits of a more 
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intimate affection than a large one; whether 
it be the enervating influence of the climate, 
giving rise to a malady similar to that which 
in the southwestern United States is called the 
‘*Texas lingers”; whether it be the unaccus- 
tomed presence of all those things which we 
call ‘‘home comforts,” it is hard to say. I 
imagine it isa mixture of the three in proper 
proportions; but certainly in no other foreign 
city, large or small, has the English or Ameri- 
can resident surrounded himself with so home- 
like an atmosphere. Shops abound that deal 
in everything we are used to; churches and 
doctors, dentists and chemists of our own per- 
suasion are within easy reach; there are enter- 
prising papers edited and published by Eng- 
lish-speaking firms; the libraries are much 
frequented by women, who are made entirely 
welcome; and finally there is a circulating 
library of 170,000 to 180,000 volumes, to which 
popular works, as well as works not so popu 
lar, are added as they appear. 

Every foreigner who has made use of the 
Vieusseux Library must regard it as behind 
our home libraries in only one respect—it is 
not free. That, however, from a business in- 
stitution could not be expected. Founded in 
IS19, it has continued under the management 
of the same family, with a constantly increas- 
ing patronage. Its hours alone would make it 
popular with the majority of Americans, used 
to dropping in to their own libraries at al- 
most any time; for the reading-room, with 
its reviews and journals in all languages, is 
open fronteight A. M. to ten P, M., and the circu- 
lating department from nine A. M. to five P. M. 
Access to the shelves is allowed, and printed 
finding-lists are kept at the call-desk. When 
rebound, the books are backed and cornered 
with Florentine vellum which wears ad- 
mnirably, and in Florence costs much less than 
elsewhere. Sixteenmos and twelvemos were 
shown to me the rebinding of which had cost 
only ten cents, and the largest volumes (a set 
of Italian Parliamentary Proceedings) had 
been so bound at a cost of a dollar per vol- 
ume. The title and number are written in 
black ink on the vellum back, and a sizing 
put over it. This prevents the erastire of the 
ink when the books are washed. 

The proportion of Italian readers is small, 
[ was told, and a large proportion of these are 
Hebrews. The majority of the patrons are 
the English and Americans, and of these the 
Americans read the more serious class of 
books. This is probably owing to the fact 
that many of the English borrowers are old 
residents and read for amusement, as they 
would at home, while the Americans are more 
likely to be spending a few months only in the 
city and to be reading up on art matters, 
Florentine and Italian history, ete. The li- 
brary sends books not only to other places in 
Italy, but to subscribers beyond the borders 
of the country, and is, in fact, the Mudie’s of 
Italy. It circulates single numbers of maga- 
zines as well as books, and tries to meet every 
want of a large reading public. No one who 
has not subsisted for months on the paper- 
covered literature of railway book-stalls, or 
spent a rainy week in a bookless hotel or pen- 
sion, can appreciate the attraction of such a 
library in a foreign city. 

The specialty of the Biblioteca Riccardiana, 
in the Palazzo Riccardi, is Italian (and par- 
ticularly Florentine) MS, history and litera- 
ture. [t isa collection entirely for scholars in 
these lines, and is therefore less used than the 
other libraries, but is well worth visiting for 
the sake of some of its MS. treasures. One that 
particularly interested me was the note-and- 
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account book kept by Benvenuto Cellip 

the entry that first met my eye was that re 

cording the amount paid him for the Pers 
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Italian Dante Society has its headquart 
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ease, Usually [had found the frame placed hori- 
zontally, sothat one was obliged to bend the neck 
most uncomfortably in order to read the titles. 
Here, as in most of the Government libraries, 
the arrangement on the shelves is by the size 
and form of the book. Even when a library 
reports its classification to be by subject-matter, 
I have found that this means a primary di- 
vision into very large classes and subdivisions 
by size and form. 

It was with much regret that | left this 
library, knowing it to be the last I should see 
in Italy. Everywhere I had met kindness and 
courtesy, and if there are indications m Italy, 
#s | cannot belp thinking there are, that the 
people are making a fresh start in the direc- 
tion of better education and a higher ethical 
standard, | am persuaded that the libraries, 
with their encouragement to study and inves 
tigation, are responsible in part. The concep 
tion of the library as anything buta higher 
institution of learning Is not yet generally un 
derstood, it is true. There is no effort made 
to establish libraries of popular books, in order 
to induce the people to educate themselves. 
Such an effort on the part of the Government 
would be impossible at present, for lack of 
means. Equally impossible does it seem for 
the Government libraries to step outside of 
their present province, to take up the work of 
free circulating libraries. But it seems that 
the municipalities might do more in this line 
than they do. The Communal library at 
Genoa has a large number of workingmen 
among its Sunday readers, and the evening 
hours of those libraries that are open in the 
evening are among the busiest, people coming 
then who cannot come at any other time on 
account of their daily occupations. The 
reference-library does better for men than 
for women, whose leisure is apt to come a 
few minutes at a time in the intervals of 
household occupation, and for whom it is diffi- 
cult to go out in the evening. For boys and 
girls, at the age when intellectual curiosity is 
at its keenest, the library which makes difti 
cult the home cireulation of books, or which 
has books only for persons already instructed, 
is of no avail as an educator. The Italians, I 
was told, are not a reading people, and I think 
it is quite true; but | cannot help thinking 
also that in Italy as elsewhere a well-calculat 
ed supply of free reading to be taken home 
would create a demand that would surprise 
those who should undertake to meet it. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


Correspondence. 


SOME GRAND-ARMY POSTS. 
fo tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Whatever may be the truth in regard 
to an influential minority of the Grand Army, 
or however much politicians have used the 
supposed soldier vote to saddle huge pension- 
bills on the United States Treasury, yet the 
tone of your articles in the Nation during the 
last two weeks does substantial injustice to all 
the posts of the G. A. R. with which I am ac- 
quainted. Tam nota pensioner and have no pen- 
sionable disability. Ll have been a member of 
the order for tifteen years, and have belonged 
to posts in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York, 
and Connecticut. In all that time I have 
heard but two subjects that have been at all 
prominent in the talk and discussions before 
the post. The first is Memorial Day. The se- 
cond is the old army life—its pleasures, hard 
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ships, trials, and the amusing incidents that 
occurred, Both politics and pensions seem to 
be ruled out by common consent and universal 
desire. I have known an application for mem- 
bership, already accepted by the post, to be 
withdrawn because the applicant had learned 
on inquiry of the members that the post could 
not help him get his pension claim through, 
and he is not now a member of the order. 
Whatever may be the pressure the Grand 
Army puts upon Congress or upon those in 
our large cities who have the power of appoint- 
ment to office, yet I am sure, from my own 
knowledge, that the tone and spirit of the vast 
majority of posts in towns and villages is abso- 
lutely the opposite of the tone and spirit your 
articles ascribe to them. 

I write this note that you may be apprised 
of another side of Grand Army life. 

Yours truly, TeGOD. 


May 4, ISD. 


THE HELMHOLTZ MEMORIAL 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sirk: A few months ago Hermann von Helm- 
holtz died, one of the greatest scientific genius- 
es of all time, whose name will not be for 
gotten as long as men care for the knowledge 
of Nature. His invention of the ophthalmo- 
scope made the success of the modern oculist 
possible, his papers on the conservation of en- 
ergy gave the strongest impulse to modern 
physics, his books on seeing and hearing be- 
came the basis of modern psychology. 

It seems a matter of course that the present 
generation should express its gratitude in a 
lasting monument. Not only his friends and 
pupils all over the world, but men of science 
and physicians everywhere have supported 
this idea, and so last month an international 
committee was formed to collect money for 
the erection of a great Helmholtz monument 
in Berlin, where for the last twenty-five years 
he lived and worked. The plan has nothing to 
do with local patriotism. America, France, 
England, Italy, and Russia are represented on 
the committee; not a decoration of the city of 
Berlin is in question, but a universal expression 
of devotion to the spirit of natural science. 

No doubt America will take a high place in 
the list of givers. There has been seldom such 
an opportunity to show that the United States 
does not stand behind any other country in in- 
tellectual interests. But America has a special 
reason for paying her respects to the genius of 
Helmholtz, since Helmholtz, in his seventy- 
second year, paid his tribute of respect to the 
genius of America. One year before his death 
he crossed the ocean, tostudy and to enjoy the 
scientific institutions of this country from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, certainly 
the most famous European who has visited 
America for many years; and nobody who saw 
his noble personality in New York or Boston 
or Baltimore, in Philadelphia or Washington 
or Chicago, will ever forget him. The Ameri- 
can menibers of the International Committee 
are Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; Dr. Hermann 
Knapp, Professor of Columbia College; and 
Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Harvard 
University. Contributions may be sent before 
May 25 to the undersigned, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the American Committee. 

HvuGo MUENSTERBERG, 





3S Quiscy StT., CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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NORDAU'S ‘DEGENERATION, 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is nothing less than a calamity that 
Max Nordau, in his remarkable book on the 
symptoms of degeneration exhibited by cer- 
tain writers who have made names for them- 
selves in recent years, has not preserved a just 
mean in his treatment of bis subject, but bas 
allowed his idea, which is a plain, scientific 
fact when applied to the really bad cases, to so 
far carry him away that he forgets that a cer- 
tain amount of unhealthiness of nervous tem- 
perament is of no consequence whatever in 
instances of real genius. As Prof. James 
points out in the Psychological Review, he 
is really learned not only in contemporary 
French, English, and German belles - lettres, 
but in the literature of neurological medicine 
as well ; and many of the objects whose odious- 
ness he condemns—Parisian ‘‘ pornographic” 
novels especially—are loathsome indeed and 
deserving of any amount of invective. There 
never was a book in regard to the value of 
which two disputants might argue long and 
both be so fully in the right. If one confines 
himself to the service which Nordau has ren 
dered by his characterization of the incohe 
reney of much that is run after, and especially 
of the utter inanity of the most offending of 
the Frenchmen, one can but praise the book ; 
it is only when he extends his sbibboleth to 
writers who, though his detailed criticism of 
them is in most instances sound, have in the 
end far more of strength than of weakness, 
that he makes the judicious grieve. The book 
is certain to be widely read, and to furnish 
ground for much discussion of the relation of 
morality and decency to art. M. 


May 4, 1895. 


BUTCHERY, NOT TRANSLATION. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir : Apropos of the article in the last num- 
ber of the Nation (April 25) on Mr. Gonino’s 
translation of the work of Perrot and Chipiez 
on ‘Art in Primitive Greece,’ [ send you, ina 
reprint from the Jndependent of the same 
date, an article by myself on the same subject 
From it you will see that your reviewer has 
really spoken in very mild terms of the 
performance of Mr. Gonino. I write to you 
in the hope that the Nation may make a 
stronger protest against the repetition of such 
outrageous work in the important volumes 
that are tocome. The last six volumes of the 
great work of Perrot and Chipiez have been 
butchered by Mr. Gonino in a way that makes 
them not only unendurable, but an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of intelligent men every- 
where. Noone who has not had the misfor- 
tune to read the books, can form any concep- 
tion of the crass ignorance and stupidity dis- 
played by the translator on every page and in 
every unconceivable way. The books in their 
English dress are a blot upon the scholarship 
of the age, and, until they are retranslated, 
can only serve to bring the nascent science of 
archeology to shame and discredit. 

In permitting such atrocious work to issue 
from their press, the publishers, as your re 
viewer justly says, have been discourteous to 
both authors and public. Indeed, they have 
insulted the intelligence of English-speaking 
archwologists wherever they may be. In 
atonement for this the publishers should at once 
withdraw from the market the last six volumes 
of this work. They should do this not only in 
atonement, but in the interest of their own 
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good name andof the good name of the authors 
as well.* It should be done, too, as a matter of 
business, for no man in his senses will think of 
paying the great price demanded for these 
books unless he be ignorant of the fact that they 
have been foully butchered. The publishers 
should employ at once some competent scholar 
to revise, almost to retranslate, in fact, the 
whole of Mr. Gonino’s work, and then reput 

the Nothing 


make them in any way acceptable either to 


lish books. short of this will 


archeologists or to men of general culture 
In point of fact, archeologists should unite in 
a protest against the sale of the books, and 
above all things against a reappearance of M1 
Gonino, 

Your reviewer's estimateof Mr. Armstrong’s 
work on the first volumes of the series is amis 
taken Mr 


where good. It is merely passable; it may be 


one, for Armstrong's work is ne 
endured, but he too is not above the commis 
sion of blunders that 
of Mr. Gonivo’s. 


tate bas been in constant 


are quite on a 


some an evil 


In point of fact 
attendance upon th: 
publication of the work of Perrot and Chipie 
JR 
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in its English dress. S. STERRET' 


AMHERST COLLEGE, MAss., Svs 


“CAPITOL.” 


To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION 


SIR: earliest citation given by Dt 


The 


Murray for Capifol as used in this country 


bears the date 1843, and is by way of England 
Declaration of 


the 


Independence, 


colonial assembli 


Previous to the 
the buildings in which 
held 
panies, 


their meetings known 
them Assembly 
Hall, Colony House, C 
House. Capi 


were by various 


among being 
Capitel, City 
House, State House, and 
tol and State House 
used 


Town 
seem to be the only 
now to indicate the buildings in which 
the 
which the former of these has enjoyed in the 


State legislatures sit; and the vogue 
present century may, with little hesitat 
attributed to the 
when the Federal City was built 
til that time the term does not 
obtained anywhere except in Virg 


employment of the word 
Indeed, un 


Appear 








history there has not been pointed out. Bever 
the 


was employed in that colony, 


ly says that originally term State Hor 
and this state 
ment is confirmed by evidence obtained fron 
other sources. The State House at James ¢ ity 
was burned in October, 1608, and in the follow 
Andros, 


to rebuild it in the same place, was succeeded 


ing November Sir E. who had offered 
as Governor by Francis Nieholson. It is 
latter who is referred to below in the citation 
from Beverly. In 1780 the seat of government 
was moved from Williamsburg to Richmond 
All of the quotations except the last two 
to the Capitol at Williamsburg. 





* Be it enacted : : that the i 
shall forever hereafter be called at 
name of the Capitol, of this his 
dominion of Virginia s 
Large (1823), iii, 42 
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Probably it never occurs to men or women 
of average common sense that they are compe- 
tent to enter a machine-shop or a cotton-mill 
and express an opinion upon the methods of 
work. But the benevolent layman rarely has 
such scruples about investigating (the techni- 
visiting”) a hospital whose 
machinery deals with vital material, and 
whose output measures health and disease. 
The few who, with the angels, fear to tread 
where others cheerfully rush in, should be very 
glad to study the plain and sensible ‘Sugges- 
tions to Hospital and Asylum Visitors’ that 
Drs. Billings and Hurd have prepared at Dr, 
Weir Mitchell's instigation (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.). It might not be a misapplication of 
charitable funds to distribute to those who are 
the censors of the charities, the little book 
these expert administrators have prepared. 
Zeal might then be equipped with intelligence. 

W. Furneaux’s ‘ Butterflies and Moths [Bri- 
tish] (Longmans) is a decided improvement on 
many similar works. It shows evidence of care 
in its preparation, is nicely printed on good pa- 
per, and the numerous illustrations are well 
executed. There are 241 in the text, while 
twelve colored plates add much to the general 
attractiveness. Part i. treats of the structure 
and life-history of the Lepidoptera and of 
their classification. Part ii. is entitled ‘‘Work 
at Home and in the Field,” and in its directions 
for collecting, rearing, setting and preserving 
butterflies and moths, and their arrangement 
in cabinets, it will be found of equal service to 
British and American entomologists. Parts iii. 
and iv. are devoted to British butterflies and 
moths. Of the former the species are so few 
that place has been found for a figure and de- 
scription of each one ; of the larger moths, all 
the principal genera are represented in descrip- 
tion and figures. A chapter on the micro-lepi- 
doptera is included. An appendix ‘‘ contains 
the scientific and popular names of all the Bri- 
tish butterflies, Sphinges, Bombyces, Noctux, 
and Geometre, arranged in their various fami- 
lies and genera,” and concludes with a calendar 
for each month of the year, giving the names 
of the Lepidoptera that are to be sought for, 
with directions for the search after them. 

The tenth and concluding volume of Edmond 
Scherer's ‘ Etudes sur la Littérature Contempo- 
raine’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy) is excellent. It 
contains twenty-two articles, among which 
must be named a strong one on ‘‘La Rime 
riche,’ which is a commentary on Banville’s 
theory not to be passed by; one on Victor Hugo, 
in which, brief though it is, much is contained 
and a fair judgment rendered; a brilliant cut- 
ting-up of Saintsbury’s ‘Short History of 
French Literature,’ in which some of the Eng- 
lish critic’s numerous errors are pointed out; 
two very interesting and impartial reviews of 
Bourget; an appreciative one of Green's ‘ His- 
tory of the English People’; a striking por- 
trait of ‘‘Le Grand Condé"; and, finally, a 
fine study of ‘‘L’Artiste et le Critique,” of 
which Maupassant’s ‘Pierre et Jean’ forms 
the starting-point. To this wholesome volume, 
serious and earnest in tone, like all Scherer's 
work, a general table of contents of the ten 
volumes is added. 

M. H. de la Ville de Mirmont claims his doc- 
torate from the Paris Faculté des Lettres in 
two volumes (Hachette & Cie.) of more than 
1,144) octavo pages in the aggregate. One vol 
ume, in French, compares the mythology of 
Apollonius of Rhodes with that of Virgil. 
The author propounds the thesis that ‘* the 
mythology of the ‘ Eneid* would not be what 
it is if Virgil had known no other Greek epic 
than Homer's.” This we should be ready to 


ac 


cal expression is 





admit a priori without these 800 erudite 


pages. How the delicacies of poetry fare in 
this learned dust heap may be judged from 
one example. We are told that the reason 
why Virgil so often mentions the dawn is that 
Aurora was the daughter-in-law of Trojan 
Laomedon and the mother of Memnon, an ally 
of the Trojans. The other volume, on the 
‘Mosella’ of Ausonius, deals, in excellent 
Latin and in the author’sexhaustive way, with 
that exquisite little poem, its origin and date, 
its sources, metre, and style, and the various 
imitations to which it has given rise. This vol- 
ume contains much valuable philological mat- 
ter, and is in every way worthy of a writer 
two of whose learned treatises have already 
been “crowned ” by the French Academy. 

Heinrich von Poschinger’s birthday memo- 
rial work has duly appeared, but with an impor- 
tant addition to the title under which it was 
first announced, being now called: ‘ Fiirst Bis- 
marck: Neue Tischgespriiche und Interviews.’ 
These ‘interviews,’ the collection of which 
seems to have been a happy afterthought, have 
swelled the volume to a large octavo of 427 
pages, and form by far the most entertaining 
and instructive portion of it. The interview- 
ers were American and European journalists, 
and the conversation was conducted in Ger- 
man, French, or English, according to the na- 
tionality of theinquisitor. Peculiarly piquant 
are the interviews with French journalists, 
especially that held with Henri du Houx, 
editor of Le Matin, on April 24 and 25, 1890. 
Interesting, too, is the statement made by Bis- 
marck to the representative of a German-Ame- 
rican paper in November, 1866, The Conser- 
vative party in Prussia had urged King Wil- 
liam to recognize the Southern Confederacy 
soon after the outbreak of the rebellion, but 
Bismarck steadily opposed this policy, de- 
claring that, whatever might be the issue of 
the civil war, the North would always be Prus- 
sia’s natural ally. Poschinger’s work is a 
much more valuable contribution to contem- 
porary history than the extract from it printed 
in the February number of the Deutsche Revue 
would indicate. In this respect the ‘‘inter- 
views” are superior to the ‘‘ table-talk.” 

With characteristic patience, Mr. W. M. 
Griswold continues at Cambridge, Mass., the 
compilation and publication of his ‘*‘ Descrip- 
tiv Lists” of fiction, to whose utility we have 
frequently testified. We have now before us 
such a ‘ List of Novels and Tales dealing with 
Ancient History ’—a dreary tract, for the most 
part, though it contains a few masterpieces; 
and a ‘ List of American Historical Novels,’ in 
which the quoted ‘ descriptions” or reviews 
are noticeably liberal in extent. Here the ar- 
rangement is conveniently chronological, and 


’ 


comes down even to the Charleston earthquake 
of 1886, At the other end of the line is ‘ Be- 
hemoth, a Legend of the Mound-builders.’ 

The feature of the Book-Buyer for May is a 
Bibliography of the original editions of the 
works of Whittier, compiled by Edward H. 
Bierstadt. 

The Roman Revista de//e Biblioteche, now 
beginning its sixth year, will be issued regu- 
larly every two months, with an enlarged 
title (e degli Archivi) to indicate its new con- 
cern for archives as well as for libraries. Its 
first fascicule under this arrangement contains 
some Dante anecdotes by T. Casini, and some 
observations by Hermann Loevinson on the ne- 
cessity and the means of improving the quali- 
ty of ink and paper for use in public offices, 

The Secretary of Agriculture has instituted, 
through the agency of the Weather Bureau, a 
systematic investigation of climate, and its in- 








fluence on health and disease. The importance 
of such an investigation, properly conducted, 
cannot be overestimated, especially to the in- 
creasing army of invalids who are constant- 
ly migrating from one section of our country 
to another in the too often illusory search for 
health. Such a study of the climates of the 
United States should be of practical value to 
every community, and the chief of the Weather 
Bureau asks for the cordial codperation of the 
various sanitary authorities, societies, and phy- 
sicians, who are willing tosend ‘‘regularly and 
promptly ” to the Bureau reports of vital sta- 
tistics from their own localities, on uniform 
blanks, prepared and distributed, free of 
charge, on application. As compensation to 
these professional collaborators will be given 
all future publications of the Bureau bearing 
on climatology and its relation to health and 
disease, the hope being expressed that suflicient 
data will be secured to justify the publication 
of a climatological journal resembling some- 
what the present Monthly Weather Review. 

B. Westermann & Co. send us Parts 11-16 in 
continuation of the eighth edition of ‘ Ritter’s 
Geographisch - Statistisches Lexicon,’ which 
nearly conclude the first volume—a consum- 
mation to be wished by all who know by ex- 
perience the value of this admirable gazetteer; 
also, the eighth of the fifteen parts of Lang- 
hans’s ‘ Deutscher Kolonial-Atlas,’ showing the 
German ‘‘sphere” in southwest Africa and pro- 
tectorates and extension in Australia and Poly- 
nesia. From Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, we have 
Part xvii. of Kiepert’s ‘Grosser Hand-Atlas,’ 
with Africa in full; the middle portion of 
South America; Chili and the Argentine Re- 
public; the German Empire, etc. The South 
American sheets are particularly welcome. As 
usual, an index of names, and physical, vital, 
and commercial statistics, accompany each 
map. 

The Union and Confederate Geographical 
Divisions and Departments continue to occupy 
the issues (33, 34) of the Government ‘ Atlas to 
Accompany the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies.’ The map of the 
United States is repeated from date to date 
with fresh boundaries and denominations. 

Bulletin No. 3 of the Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia contains the annual address of 
the president, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in which 
he reviews the recent progress of geographical 
discovery and indicates some of the tasks re 
maining for the future explorer, These relate 
to the regions about the Bering Sea and Strait 
with a view to investigate the relations be 
tween Asia and America; West Central Africa 
and its pigmy race; and the coral islands, as 
the Bermudas, for the purpose of determining 
the nature of their origin. An account of a 
journey through Alsace and Lorraine by Mr. 
T. W. Balch, is given in Bulletin No. 4. It is 
illustrated, and has a map showing the lines of 
defence of northeastern France. 

The latest brochure of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine contains an essay on Ore- 
gon, its history, geography, and resources, by 
Senator Mitchell. History preponderates; 
geography is subordinate and unscientific. The 
early misconceptions of the character of the 
region are wel! presented. 

The list of geographical publications, for 
many years prepared by Koner and, until his 
death in L887, published in the Verhandlungen 
of the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde of Berlin, has 
now been replaced by a separate volume issued 
by the society, with the title ‘ Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphica,’ prepared by O. Baschin. The first 
number, lately issued, is for 1891 and 1892, a 
stout octavo volume of 506 pages (Wester- 
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mann); the number for 1893 is promised soo: 
The titles are well arranged; general works in 
various departments of geography cor 





first, and descriptive works being afterwards 
carefully classified according to localities 

The Geographical Society of Munich cele- 
brates the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation by publishing a special volume of 
essays by Ratzel, Penck, Giinther, and others 
A list of geographical works on Bavaria is 
contributed by Gruber; and an account by An 
mon of the geology of the region around Mu 
nich, well illustrated by map and plates, will 
prove valuable to visitors to the capital who 
have scientific interests. The glacial pheno 
mena characteristic of the Alpine foreland are 
excellently displayed in the neighborhood 

Prof. Gustav Hirschfeld of the University 
of Konigsberg died in Wiesbaden on April 20, 
after a long and heroic fight with cancer. In 
the vain hope of obtaining relief, he even came 
to America and became an inmate of the New 
York Cancer Hospital for a time. In his 
great and minute knowledge of Asia Minor 
and all matters pertaining thereto he was 
easily without a peer. He was a Jew, gifted 
with intellect and charm of manner as are few 
men. He died in the very prime of manhood 

By a typographical error we gave a wron 
address for subscriptions to the contemplated 
Stevenson memorial fountain in San Francis 
They should be sent to Mr. W. D. Armes, | 
versity of California 

—The event of the monthamong the maga 
zines is the appearance in Scridner's of the tirst 
part of Mrs. Humphry Ward's dramat 
study in feminine criminology. The actionon 
this rustic stage has already waxed to a crisis 
of a degree of complexity that only a stron 
hand couid so swiftly and inevitably have 
veloped. The number also supplies to the read 
er an eclectic review of the crotchets, fads, 
and interests of divers of his contemporaries 
Judge Howland is especially happy on the sul 
ject of golf—not, perhaps, tenderly solicitous 


to instruct and help forward the beginne 
a primed exponent of all (some may even think 
more than) ‘‘there is in” the game the S« 
and his imitators hold dear. The article on 
‘*French Posters and Book-Covers,” by Ars ni 
Alexandre, leaves, with its capital illustra 
tions, nothing to desire—unless to the dee] 
bitten—in information about the subject of tl 
latest collector’s mania, the best-known pr s 
of which are the work of Cheéret, Grasset, o1 
Willette, whose influence may even now 
dimly detected on almost any advertisement 
board or sheet. The district must be ren 
rural that can find nothing personal t tse 
in Joseph Wetzler’s discussion, ** Willthe Elec- 
tric Motor Supersede the Steam L Motiv 
while a short, informal account of t | 
sionists comes, at the hand of Jean Fra 
Raffaelli, from the fountainhead. It is 
resting to learn that this artist's ow1 





of a class-name woul 


terists,” as defining ‘‘the whole artist 


ment of our time” the search f s) 
characteristic.” Finally, there is a st 
Martyrdom of John the Baptist,” by W 
Le Cléar Beard, which gives with sk 
cence and a picturesque ncentrat t 


an impression of life as itis passe 

dwell in the adobe habitations of Frog Ta 
at the foot of th 
of the Arizona desert 





It is more thana Sas 
of the times, that « ft 


more or less dire 
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sees and notes things which most of us merely 
glance at and straightway forget. The things 
are so, for the most part, only they either do 
not strike us at all or strike us lightly and dif- 
ferently. 
M. Bourget pictures them, but it is well to re- 


(Americans rebel at being pictured as 


mber that as they appear, so they are to him 
and in a less degree to the average foreigner. 
It must be allowed, on the other hand, that the 
French observer is at times under the influence 
of a theory, formed too easily, and to which, 
unconsciously, he seeks to adapt some part of 
what he notes, Yet there is deep truth in 
Bourget’s deseription of much that marks 
American life and character, the crudity in 
certain matters, the love of display, the gar- 
isbness, the feverishness, the restlessness. These 
traits it is unpleasant to be reminded of, espe- 
cially by a master in the art of torturing ana- 
lysis. Of the translation it can be said that it is 
above the average and reads easily, only ocea- 
sionally calling upa smileor causing a knitting 
of the brows. In these days of misrepresenta 
tions of foreign tongues this is much to be 
thankful for. 


The first volume of Hatzfeld, Darmsteter 
and Thomas's ‘ Dictionnaire Général de la 
Langue Francaise, duo commencement du 
XVIle siécle jusqu’ & nos jours’ (Paris: Dela- 
grave) is completed, and a first instalment of 
the second volume has appeared. The work 
ninintains the high standard set by its authors, 
aud, even in its incomplete form, is constant- 
ly referred to by every earnest student of 
French, having already acquired the rank of 
an undoubted and trustworthy authority. 
Less buiky than Littré or the Academy, the 
Hatzfeld-Darmsteter is destined to be the dic- 
tionary of general reference, the others keep- 
ing their position, of course, as on the one 
hand a storehouse of information, and on the 
other as the official authority. The plan 
adopted by the authors consists in first tracing 
the etymology of a word, and next accurately 
defining its original meaning, its present stan- 
dard meaning, and finally its varied meanings, 
as they happen to be technical, special, or 
more general as caused by extension. In this 
way the history of the word is seen at a glance, 
and how valuable this is in tracing the 
changes in its signification need not be dwelt 
upon, For general practical purposes the new 
dictionary enables the student to dispense with 
a special dictionary of synonyms, as the shades 
of meaning are clearly brought out, not by 
detinitions alone, but by abundant and well- 
selected examples. Idioms and proverbial ex- 
pressions are in a similar way rendered quite 
intelligible, as may readily be seen by refer- 
ence to the word eau, for instance, frane, 
with its numerous compounds, or frais. The 
work will be indispensable, and no higher 
praise can be given toit than this. It should 
be added that the print is particularly good, 
easy to read, and that the varieties of type 
employed greatly facilitate reference. Ac- 
cording to the original announcement, the 
completed work should consist of two vol- 
umes; judging, however, by the contents of 
the first, it may be assumed that it will com- 
prise three. 


The discovery of a new race in Egypt was 
announced by Prof, Flinders Petrie on April 
ly to the Royal Society, Edinburgh. He has 
found traces of it throughout a district stretch 
ing for a hundred miles along the western 
bank of the Nile south of Abydos, but mainly 
at aspot thirty miles north of Thebes. Here, 
on the top of the plateau, 1,400 feet above the 
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river, are the remains of a town with a ceme- 
tery in which he has excavated nearly two 
thousand graves. In them ‘‘ not asingle Egyp- 
tian object was found—not one scarab or car- 
touche, not one hieroglyph, not one piece of 
usual funereal furniture, a head-rest, or a kohl- 
pot, not one Egyptian bead, not one god, not 
one amulet, not a single piece of Egyptian pot- 
tery such as was found abundantly in the 
neighboring Egyptian town. And not one body 
was mummified or buried at full length; all 
were contracted, with the knees bent up to the 
arms.” There were in the graves, however, 
adzes, needles and harpoons made of copper, 
exquisitely finished flint knives, beautifully 
formed stone vases, wrought by hand out of 
alabaster as well as hardest syenite, glazed 
crystal beads, and exquisitely colored pottery. 
This, too, was made by hand, the use of the 
wheel being apparently unknown. There are 
no traces of writing, beyond personal marks, 
nor of hieroglyphs, and the figures of animals 
are rudely drawn. The race was one of re- 
markable stature, some individuals being over 
six feet high. They had brown, wavy hair, 
prominent aquiline noses, and long-pointed 
beard, having a ‘‘strong resemblance to the 
Libyan and Amorite type.” The condition of 
some of the bodies indicates the prevalence 
among them of ceremonial funereal cannibal 
ism. From the relations of these remains with 
other tombs and monuments in this same spot, 
Prof. Petrie is inclined to regard this race as 
the people, possibly Libyans, ‘‘ who overthrew 
Egyptian civilization at the close of the old 
kingdom, and so produced that dark age of the 
seventh and eighth dynasties, when the Egyp 
tians seem to have ween narrowed and oppress- 
—that is, about 3000 B. cc. An- 
other discovery, of purely classical interest, 
was that of a more modern Egyptian town 
within a quarter of a mile of this ancient set- 
tlement, which proved to be the Nubt-Ombos 
mentioned in the 15th Satire of Juvenal. This 
clears up an old obscurity which has long puz- 
zled his commentators, this town being close 
to Tentyra | Denderah]} as he states, while the 
only hitherto known Ombi was one hundred 
miles distant. 


’ 


ed by disaster’ 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY. 


Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 
With a Critical Text and Translation of the 
Poetics. By S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Macmillan & Co, 1895, 

To a certain order of minds a revolt against 

Aristotle is perfectly comprehensible. With 

Plato it is absolutely impossible to quarrel. 

He is a manner of divine ‘‘ Weltkind”’; but the 

master of those who know is so very knowing 

and so very sensible that the spirit of contra- 
riety is aroused in those who are not perfectly 
amenable to dictation. When he says, in his 
ecock-sure way, apa raira ovder, ‘That's all,” 
the unregenerate soul yearns to prove that 
there is something else. When he brings out 
> there are those who 
sympathize with one Alexinos when he ex- 


his ‘‘irrefutable sign,’ 


presses his weariness of the inevitable illustra- 
tion—nay, more, rejoice to learn that the proof 
is not an infallible proof, and that milk has 
been found in men as well as in mothers. 
When he tells us, with his air of superior wis 
dom, not less offensive because his wisdom is 
superior, that ‘‘the sea-fight at Salamis and 
the battle with the Carthaginians took place 
on the same day, but did not tend to the same 
result,” there are those who delight to think 
him blind to the larger historical aspects of 














things, who see a concerted movement that has 
suffered a double check, and who would no 
more divorce Salamis and Himera than they 
would divorce Gettysburg and Vicksburg, or 
would, at all events, say, with Freeman, ‘‘ Hel- 
las against Canaan, the elder Hellas against 
the elder Canaan, the younger against the 
younger, that was the cause to be judged on 
that memorable day” 
other dictator who is apt to provoke dissent. 
It is really very much a matter of tempera- 


only Freeman is an- 


ment, as was said Jong ago, how a man stands 
affected towards Aristotle; and the revived 
interest in the great thinker due to the dis- 
covery of the ‘Constitution of Athens’ has 
evoked a good deal of animosity that mani- 
fests itself in many curious ways. Those are 
not all friends of Aristotle who believe in the 
Aristotelian authorsbip of the ‘Constitution 
of Athens.’ But the interest is undeniable, 
and does not seem to diminish with the lapse 
of time. The great edition of Sandys, which 
seemed sufliciently comprehensive to satisfy 
scholars at least for a brief space, was fol- 
lowed immediately by Kaibel’s one volume on 
the style and text of the ‘Constitution of 
Athens,’ and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's two 
on Aristotle and Athens—both works that 
deserve the closest attention. Indeed, one 
looks with dismay at the so-called literature 
that has gathered about the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ since the time when Mr. Stead, in the 
Review of Reviews, called that important but 
somewhat disappointing resuscitation ‘the 
book of the month.” And just as ‘Trilby’ 
gives a fillip to ‘Peter Ibbetson, and Hall 
Caine’s ‘Manxman’ revives his earlier experi- 
ments, so the ‘Constitution of Athens’ seems 
to have called for new editions and new han- 
dlings of the ‘Nicomachean Ethics’ and the 
‘Politics,’ both prime favorites with English 
scholars. 

But Aristotle’s asthetics are not so much to 
the fancy of the average Briton as the 
‘Ethics’ and the ‘Politics. The ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
to be sure, has not been wholly neglected, and 
we had occasion some years ago to notice Mr. 
Welldon’s translation of that treatise. But a 
large part of the ‘Rhetoric’ is applied logic, 
applied psychology, whereas the heart of Aris- 
totle’s wsthetic theories is to be sought in the 
‘Poetics’; and although Englishmen them- 
selves had led the way to a juster appreciation 
of the ‘ Poetics,’ there seems to have been an 
undercurrent of national resentment against a 
treatise to which French critics and French 
dramatists appealed for the cramping doctrine 
of the three unities. To be sure, it had been 
shown generations ago that Aristotle was not 
so narrow as he had been represented to be by 
people who had not studied him, and the fa- 
mous ‘‘purgation of the passions’ had been 
made a more intelligible process by Bernays, 
who was in close sympathy with the earlier 
and more robust type of English scholarship, 
and who counted among his admirers and 
friends some of the best English scholars of 
his generation. But the average Philistine 
would not heed the protest that Aristotle was 
not responsible for the French three unities. 
Shakspere had been insulted, and that was 
enough. And as for the Bernaysian hkuthar- 
sis, that was too much in the style of Moli- 
ére’s ensuiffa puryare inthe * Malade Imagi- 
naire.” But, whatever the reason, the * Po- 
etics’ has been neglected by insular scholars 
so that a whole century has elapsed between 
the critical edition of Tyrwhitt in 1744 and 
the critical edition of Prof. Butcher. 

Prof. Butcher's text steers between Suse- 
mibl and Vahlen—between Susemibhl, who, ac- 
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cording to Prof. Butcher, * carries conjecture 


too far,” and Vahlen, ‘‘ whose adherence to the 





Parisian MS. borders on superstition” ; and 
so steering, is more closely coincident with the 
text of Wilhelm Christ than with any other. 
The doctrine of the dominant MS., like the 
doctrine of an infallible church, is a very great 
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~3 comfort to those who stick to it resolutely 
but moments of intidelity come to the stoutest 
believer, and the temptation to make sense of a 
passage is too much for most of us at times. A 
luminous correction in an inferior MS. makes 
one crave some authority outside of the 
chance divination of a late reader We swear 
by our Laurentianus, our Ambrosianus, in 
theory, but in practice we are prone to follow 
the example of the Israelites of old and disport 
ourselves in the groves of strange gods 
However, in this case, points of textual criti 
cism, which cannot be considered bere, will 
hardly affect the reconstruction of Aristotle's 
wsthetic catechism, which can be reproduced 
from the ‘ Poetics’ with the help of his other 
works: and this reconstruction, with a conse 
quent reinterpretation, is the aim of Professo1 
Butcher's book, which he has entitled ‘Aristo 
tle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts Phe 
text of the ‘Poetics’ is faced by an idiéma 


tic translation for which Hellenist and non 
Hellenist alike will be grateful, for in an au 
thor like Aristotle a translation is often the 
best commentary, and it may be said here by 
way of parenthesis that if a translation is t 
be published with the text, as is very fashiona 
ble nowadays, it is well to put it as Professor 
Jebbhas done and Professor Butcher bas done 

facing the text, and pot as an appendix, The 


rendering ought to look the original in the eye, 


>=? 


and not force the unlucky reader to have an 
other copy of the text before bim or to “shift 
from side to side by turns,” like the fever 
stricken wretch in the hymin-book The trans 
lation is, as was to be expected of such a mas 
ter as Professor Butcher, clear and thuent and 
idiomatic, and a contrast in its easy flow tothe 
crabbedness and jottiness, so to speak, the 
original: so that the translator has made the 
* Poetics’ accessible to those who are itsiede 
the Aristotelian leeture-room. He has given 
us Aristotle the man of the world rather than 
Aristotle the professor, and most people w 
think it a blessed change And what is more 
it is a legitimate cbange, for Aristotle has 
more than one stvle, and we have been taught 
of late that he was extraordinarily sens 
his environment and retlected at every tur 
the authors with whom he was brought t 
contact. The association with Professor 
er has evidently done him good 

The essays which follow the text and trans 
lation of the ‘ Poetics’ are not all new; 1 
fact, they are for the most part repetitions at 


expansions of certain chapters in the first 





edition of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Ge Is 
a work which was received wit 
favor, and which has been republished w 
omission of the Aristoteliar ipters a t 
addition of other matter New in this 
are chapter vil. on tl ‘Dramat | ties 
and chapter viil. on tt Ideal Trag 

lu view of all the tortures the scholars 
suffered from ¢ bite eCcens 

atio, one cannot help faneving what w 





be the state of mindof astudent whos 









to find out without the help of t I st 








eXact relation of t ir 


later, for several of the titles 





and the order is va sof 












of the * Politics r Prope . 
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sm of the old, but 


ible, and a sketch-map of the ground to | subject which w 


neither order seems to be 
inevit 
traversed would have been welcome. The | realm of arid 
headings of the chapters do not quite suffice mulas 
Without derogating from the merit of the 
new chapters, the two essays that are of most 


importahce and interest to readers and author 


alike are the essay on *‘ Imitation as an isthe S tlisim Ry Rob 


tic Term” and the essay on * The Function University of } 
of Tragedy,” in which the modern views of x 4 Philadel; 
the katharsis are set forth Prof. Butcher is ISS 

not a thorough-paced Aristotelian, and recog 
nizes freely the fact that Aristotle more than , 
any other writer “thas suffered from the in- th. 
temperate admiration of his friends.” ‘* A far | y, 
truer respect would have been shown him,” he ‘ tr 
adds, **had it been frankly acknowledged that Aristot 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omis " 
sions which cannot be altogether set down likely 1 
to the fragmentary character of the book ; 
that his judgments are based on literary 
models which, perfect as they are in thei 
kind, donot exhaust the possibilities of litera i ad t 
ture; that many of his rules are tentative 
rather than dogmatic; that some of them need | jy, , r 
revision or qualification.” In short, Prof t nol ' 
Butcher seems to bave some cde 
ance for the rebellious spirits mentioned in tl 
pening of this notice. But as to * 
he contends that Aristotle is « 
we interpret the word as an asthetic tern 


correctly It is, to be sur “a somewhat 


with a new meaning which it is our business S 





not mean ‘ta literal copy, a mere facs 
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ed for that purpose Socialism as an histori 
eal reality demands the equality of individuals 
in regard to means, opportunities, labor, and 


enjoyment. It directly appeals to the egoism 
and selfishness of the great majority of indivi- 
duals.’ 

In emphasizing equality as the very essence 
of socialism, these observations of Prof. Fliats 
go tothe bottom of the subject 

It may be doubted if the theories of Karl 
Marx are worth any one’s powder and shot. It 
is very improbable that those who profess 
these theories would be affected by appeals 
to their reason; but in any case we Inust con- 
fess that Prof. Flint’s appeals are a little weak 
in their logic, He does not appear to be quite 
at home in political economy, and labors u 
der the impression that Ricardo’s deroonstra- 
tions furnish the basis for Marx’s inflated 
superstructures. Marx himself perhaps be- 
lieved that his conclusions flowed loyically 
from Ricardo’s premises, but, as Prof. Mar- 
shall has very clearly shown, such a_ belief is 
It must be admitted that 
Prof. Flint has better company than Karl 


without foundation. 


Marx in misunderstanding Ricardo, but there 
is no such obseurity in Ricardo’s language as 
to justify Prof. Flint’s economic dogmas. Prof. 
Flint flatly declares that it does not take even 
double the quantity of labor to procure a given 
quantity of gold that it takes to procure the 
same quantity of silver. ‘It does not require 
more labor to extract or gather gold than to 
work in a coal or tin mine.” In other words, 
he appears to maintain that the labor of a 
thousand men, appled to producing gold, 
would procure at least half as many ounces of 
gold as the same labor would procure of silver, 
if applied to the production of that metal. For 
tunately the refutation of socialistic theories 
does not depend upon such exceptionable state- 
ments as these. 

Nor is Prof. Flint more profound in his criti- 
cism of Mill. Mill declared ‘‘that the sole end 
for which mankind are warranted, individu- 
ally or collectively, in interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their number is se!f- 
protection; that the sole purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against his 
Prof. Flint 


declares that the production of good is as legiti 


will, is to prevent harm to others.” 


mate an aim as the prevention of harm. It 
must be admitted that Mill’s principle is a pure- 
ly formal one, and it cannot be denied that 
the prevention of harm tends to the produc 
tion of good. But the value of Mill’s princi- 
ple lies in its recognition of human liberty as 
an end in itself. It compels legislators, or 
would if they puid attention to it, to have 
proof that an action is reasonably certain to 
cause more harm to others than will be caused 
by its prohibition before they prohibit such 
action. In short, Mills doctrine regards indi- 
vidual liberty as intrinsically good, and it 
regards restraint upon this liberty as an evil, 
only to be tolerated in so far as it tends to 
establish more liberty than it suppresses. As 
Sis far 


— 


a guiding principle in legisl 
safer than the ‘promotion of the general wel 
fare” without reference to the liberties of the 
subject. All the positions that have been won 
by men in their struggle against despotic rule 
have been won against the claim of Govern 
ment to promote the good of its subjects, and 
through the assertion of the right of individu- 
als to determine for themselves in what their 


welfare consists That is the sum and sub 
stance of all our bills of rights. 


We should be conveying an altogether wrong 


impression of Prof. Flint’s teaching did we not { 


hasten to acknowledge that he practically ad- 
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mits this truth. He maintains that there are 


7 


simple, definite, and well ascertained moral 
laws which both states and individuals ought 
There are certain fundamental 
human liberties essential to the true nature of 


to recognize. 


There are economic laws which cannot 
Moreover, what 
the state can and cannot do, may do well or 


man. 
be violated with impunity. 


must do ill, is determinable by reflection en- 
lightened by experience. Whenever the inter- 
vention of the state tends to diminish self-help 
And, 
finally, what Government may undertake is 
very largely determined by the state of public 
‘*Ttis not enough that a Government 


and individual energy, it is unwise. 


opinion 
should be itself convinced of the justice and 
expediency of its intervention ; it is also im- 
portant that the justice and expediency there- 
of should be perceived by the nation at large.” 

These propositions appear to us to constitute 
a definite and substantially complete doctrine 
of the limits of governmental activity, and they 
are stated and expounded with admirable lu- 
cidity and fairness by Prof. Flint. His book is 
full of suggestive criticisms of socialistic doc- 
trines and tendencies, put in such a way as to 
arrest the attention and convince the under- 
As to the 
iron law of competition which has called forth 


standing of the ordinary reader. 


so much denunciation, he recognizes at once 
the principle that humanity requires the State 
to relieve the destitute and helpless whenever 
private charity fails; but with this qualifica- 
tion he shows that industrial competition is 
nothing but mdustrial liberty—the affirmation 
of every man’s right to labor, and to live by his 
labor. 
liberty is compulsion or slavery, the authori- 


‘*The real opposite of competition or 


tative assignment to each man of the work 
which he has to do.” Concerning the attitude 
of socialism towards the institution of the 
family, he shows that it is imp ssible to contro- 
vert Morris and Bax when they declare that 
under socialism the development of the family 
is to take place ‘‘on the basis, not of a prede- 
termined lifelong business arrangement, to be 
formally and nominally held to, irrespective 
of circumstances, but on mutual inclination 
and affection—an association terminable at the 
will of either party.” 
cracy, be asks the pertinent question whether 
it raises to leadership the ablest, wisest, aud 


And concerning demo- 


best, or the incompetent and unworthy. 

The chapters upon *‘Socialism and Morali- 
ty and ‘Socialism and Religion” are full of 
good sense and wise counsel. Socialism is 
strong in its recognition of the great principle 
of human brotherhood, but hitherto its appli- 
cation of this principle suggests a paraphrase 
of the characterization of the Lrish—* Fighting 
like divils for conciliation, and hating each 
“*As yet it has led 
chietly to hatred and strife, violence and blood- 
‘*'The leaders of So- 


cialism have largely acquired their power by 


other for the love of man.” 
shed, waste and misery.” 


appealing vot to the reasons and consciences, 
but to the envy, the cupidity, and the class 
prejudices of those whom they have sought to 
gain to their views.” 

We could quote indefinitely from the store 
of wisdom which Prof, Flint has accumulated 
for us, but it is much to be wished that every 
one who desires to learn what socialism means 
should read this book for himself. It would 
be a real service to the public to revise it, 
omitting the notes, which are of interest only 
to scbolars, and the tiresome and technical 
discussion of Marx, and to offer it in a cheap 


eaition, 
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RECENT FICTION, 
Men Born Equal. By Harry Perry Robinson. 
Harper & Brothers. 
The Tale of Chloe, and Other Stories. By 
George Meredith. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
The Mermaid: A Love Tale. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Entriickt in die Zukunft: Socialpolitischer 
Roman von Theodor Hertzka. Berlin; F. 
Diimmler: New York: Westermann. 


By L. Dougall. 


THE drift of argument in ‘Men Born Equal’ 
is not towards proof of the truth and triumph 
of the idea of natural equality, but of its fal- 
lacy and at least temporary failure in the 
United States. 
and respectable in motive, sentiment, and com- 
position. It would be more entertaining if 
neither of those qualities was so conspicuous. 
It is the story of an honest, educated, and in- 
telligent young man who is regarded as one of 
the leaders of a political party formed by fu- 
sion of Populists and Democrats in a Western 
State. From the beginning he is seen to be 
uncommonly ingenuous, which is prophetic of 
a short term in politics and significant of the 
author’s intention to scatter the Populist 
hosts as the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown. The young enthusiast, Mr. Marsh, 
is an orator. The oratorical habit is so con- 
firmed that he cannot resist it at dinners, 
luncheons, or even afternoon teas. Vainly do 
elderly important Republicans enter into com- 
petition; their most ponderous and stately ut- 
terance is but fuel for his consuming flame. 


This is a very serious work, 


No quip or merry jest is allowed to disturb the 
solemnity of his careful periods, and he seems 
always to betalking the printed leaders of well- 
informed country journals whose readers would 
resent any attempt to please with a rattle or 
tickle with a straw. The silent and deadly po- 
litical work is done by an Irish boss, an astute 
Democratic candidate, and a ‘‘ delegate” who 
eggs the Labor Unions on to strikes and riot 
with an eye sternly concentrated on his own 
interests. These well-known figures aredrawn 
from life with accurate knowledge of the game 
and their way of playing it. They, of course, 
lie and scheme and steal right under young 
Mr. Marsh’s nose, and it takes a series of tragic 
accidents to open his eyes and show him what 
they are about. Some of these accidents are 
quite in the line of expectation, but two at 
least—a murder and a suicide—are gratuitous, 
and suggest that the author is offering tardy 
compensation for a suspected dulness in the 
lengthy political disquisitions. 

The blend of romance and purpose is rather 
better than in most novels of the kind. The 
smooth course of Miss Holt’s love for Mr. 
Marsh is naturally broken when she believes 
that he is engaged in demolishing her father’s 
fortune and character; as naturally resumed 
when she knows that he isn’t and never has 
been. All the minor characters are carefully 
drawn and useful in the movement except one 
Mr. Blakely, a bird of 11] omen who hovers 
about restlessly, leaving a blight wherever he 
happens to linger. Novels that discuss public 
questions elaborately areinevitably dull unless 
the ideas are unusual or the manner light and 
brilliant. In spite of the common sense and 
grasp of political complications displayed in 
‘Men Born Equal,’ we fear that most people 
will find it very hard to read. 

Mr. Meredith’s volume of tales reprinted 
from old magazines includes one old-time 
tragic story and two modern comedies. Though 
sufficiently marred by the author’s idiosyn- 
crasies and affectations, they are still good, 
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and move both to tears and to laughter. It 
is worthy of note that there is hardly a sen 
tence in the book the meaning of which may 
not be grasped on sight; which goes to show 
that the author is not absolutely dependent on 
tangled phrases for a fair expression of his 
genius. The title story tells what a milkmaid 
duchess did at the Wells under the distinguish 
ed patronage of Beau Beamish. Without any 
set description, Mr. Meredith portrays vividly 
the manners of the period and place, and, by a 
masterly exercise of the art of insinuation, 
places us thoroughly en rapport with Chloe, 
gives us the measure of her keen intelligence, 
and shows us her capacity for love and for de 
spair. 

The situation in the second story is farcical, 
and in farce Mr: Meredith is not exactly agil 





To Americans, the retired draper, Mr. Tin 
man, may appear an 
but the satire lavished upon him makes clear 


impossible character, 


the reason why the author is not beloved by 
the Philistines of his native land. The quar 
rels between the devotedly British Tinman aud 
the home returned Australian are very funny, 
and Mrs. Crickledon is one of those delightful 
Eliot 
and Thomas Hardy, make one long to spend a 
The third story is 
pure comedy, brilliantly sustained, with the old 


dames who, like the rustics of George 
lifetime in their company. 
fashioned happy ending. The limit prescribed 
for a short story seems to us to make a capital 
restraint for Mr. Meredith. Though some 
may miss his profound philosophy, many get a 
chance to perceive and appreciate his dra 
matic power and bis bold, striking impression- 
ism. 

Miss Dougall, who has hitherto been known 
as a writer of purpose novels, now ventures a 
romantic love-story. The central situation ot 
‘The Mermaid’ is very well imagived, but, 
being highly fantastic, demands for its support 
more fancy and a lighter touch than Miss 
Dougall has easily at her command. By n- 
verting the merry mermaid into a devoutly 
religious woman, heroically nursing plague- 
stricken inhabitants of the Magdalen Islands, 
she destroys the mood which she has been at 
paius to excite, and cheats us into assisting 

} 


a melancholy spectacle. From a mixture 


ut 


motives, one gay, one grave, any sortof xg 
effect is missed, and the transparency of ck 
vices for prolonging the mystery shows a 
marked decline in the ingenuity which con 
trived the plot of *‘ Beggars All.’ 

About five years ago Theodor Hertzka pub 
lished a Utopian romance entitled ‘ Freiland, 
in which he depicted an ideal community tl 
he subsequently attempted to realize ina ce 
Whether the 


colony still exists is not known tous; but, how 


ny founded by him in Africa 


ever that may be, Hertzka is again in the field 
as a contributor to the class of literature tl 

received so great an impetus from the success 
achieved by Edward Bellamy. His new 
is a great deal shorter than his former one, al 
he calls it ‘Entrickt in die Zukunft’—a tit 


which might easily tempt shallow-witted s 


ers to the emendation ** Verruckt in der Gegen- 
wart.’ The story employs machinery similar 
to that usedin ‘] king B 





a young French physician, falls as his 
room in Paris, and, awakening, tf : 


self in a new world existing tw 


later. Everything is different f1 ‘ 

used to be Poverty has been ab fs i> 
been also private ownership of land a 
instruments of productiot The w 

is the home and property of 1 in ra 
united inasingle family. Repulsiv inwW 
some, and degrading work isd v the f 5 
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of nature. There are degrees of wealth, but 
the differences between the poorest and the 
richest are not great. Every human being is 
assured not only the necessaries of life, but all 
its comforts and many of its luxuries. Chil 
dren are not dependent on their parents nor 
Wives on their husbands. Men have learned 
to fly, and for long journeys employ air ships 
which are propelled by making use of the mag- 
netism of the earth, and travel at the rate of 
44) miles an hour. Expeditions have been sent 
to the Moon, but have 


returnec 


unfortunately not yet 





, although it has been ascertained that 
the travellers composing them are alive and 


well, in spite of their inability to leave their 


t 
lunar abode. The story ends abruptly, with 
out offering a clue to the mysteries it suggests 
or to the purposes which the author had in 
tmnind when he wrote jt 
VW tlsof St. Ja s Palace By Edgar 
Sheppard, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 
Longmans, Green & | SiH 
THE visitor to London who sees for the first 


time the low, unattractive mass of red brick 





buildings at the foot of St. James's Street, will 
perhaps find it difficult to believe that these 
insignificant buildings constitute a roval pa 





ice of very considers antiquarian interest 


Historians are accustomed to speak of the 





Court of St. James’s or the Cabinet of St 
James's, but our minds dor always connect 
these phrases with the shabby red brick build 
ings aforesaid. Mr. Sheppard's chronicles 
the palace tell how unceremoniously a visitor 
once entered the cabinet in the reign f 
George If. [It appears that he lost his footing 
and fell down a tlight of stairs, ar bursting 
pen a door att foot of the stairs, Was pre 
pitated into a 1 1 lay stunt nt 
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the earliest presents sent to the young prince 
were a curious Indian bow and arrow from his 
father’s faithful subjects in New York 

the deaths we find that of Queen Mary in! 
and that of Prince Henry, eldest son of James 
1., in 1612 
mising boy, of scholarly tastes, and, moreover, 


Among 
"A, 


He seems to have been a very pro 


** passionately devoted to tennis, golf, and other 
athletic exercises.” If the prescription sent to 
him by Sir Walter Raleigh, who was at the 
time a prisoner in the Tower, had produced 
the desired effect, the Puritan immigration to 
New England might never have taken place, 
and many otber things might have been dif 
ferent in consequence. In 1737 Caroline, wife 


f George LIL. died at St. James's, after an 


agonizing illness of twelve days, in the mist 
of which, as the storv goes, on ber advising 


the King to marry again, he sobbed out; ** N 
non; jaurai des maitresses 


Ihe first roval marriage at St. James's was 


that of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 1, t& 
Count William of Nassau in 1641, the issue of 
this marriage being William II In 17S4 01 

eldest daughter of George Ll. married another 


prince of Nassau, who was 





hideous appearance, but as a 
wedding music for this occas 
and conducted by Hance In ITA) George LV 
then Prince of Wales, married the unf inate 
P ess Caroline, and it is ated that she 
susted t sensitive W me, and robalbly 
aid the f niati f fut hap; ss, Dv 
an i i Is lulgen ss rtliw tx 
fore he tirst eting wit t t t we < 
nan of | 1™ The i va the 
palace has seen other sights besides roya ar 
ures and funerals. W e eloquent D 
South was prea there Sunday the 
f Charles | tice that many of 
shearers Were aslee} He suddeniv changed 
stone and called I Lauderdale, w 
ately awok« rt the D said I 
am sorry ¢t t your pose, but ist 
Des Vo t s SS 1 stv awaken 
‘ 
s Nia sty Late! the a” . 4 
t popular as a fas nable meeting-place, so 
atin 1700 Bishop Burnet had the pews raised 
higher to sto} nN and sighing Queen 
Ant i like ¢ hapel, and preferred t 
v ravers read the ter 1 n while she 
ssed. On one oceasion s! rdered the door 
s where 1 t chaplain imu liately 
stopped; and when t WJueen sent to ask thie 
is e very } erly replied that ‘he 
w t whist the w l God thr g 
kev 
I time to t listinguished foreigner 
ave nen entertained at St. James's Im 16.3S 
Mat le Med sestablished a iniature irt 


here, to the great annovance of the whole na 





tion, until finally Parliament voted her £10,000 
ndition tl she quitted tl ntry at 

e, which she did in 141 In 1605 came Pe- 

t Great, but the only interesting thing 
recorded of him is that his favorite beverage 
was t pepper and brandy After the 


of Russia, the King 








} ssia i Marshal Blicher spent some 

at the lace, the Marshal becoming a 
prime favorite with the London public, who 
Waite rowds for the chance of seeing the 


white-haired veteran smoking his pipe at the 


Theatrical performances were frequently 


iven at the palace in the time of the Stuarts, 


no permanent stage in the building. In 1655 
The Taming of the Shrew” was given by the 
King’s company, and in 1637 ‘Julius Caesar, 


while Evelyn refers to a number of perform- 
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ances after the Restoration. In 1837, shortly 
before the accession of Queen Victoria, a ball 
was given where the minuet was formally 
danced for the last time at the English court. 
At different times great deputations of citizens 
have appeared at the palace to present petitions 
of one kind or another. In 1765, for instance, the 
London periwig-makers appeared in force, car- 
rying a complaint of the fashion, recently 
adopted by gentlemen, of wearing their own 
hair. They implored his Majesty to restore the 
old fashion by wearing a wig. Whereupon 
some bumorist of the period got up a sham pe- 
tition from the carpenters, requesting the King 
to wear a wooden leg and cause all his cour- 
tiers to do the same. Up to the end of the 
seventeenth century great numbers of people 
used to come every year to be touched by the 
reigning monarch for the King’s-evil, but the 
sound common sense of William IIT. put an end 
to the practice. 

Mr. Sheppard has gathered together a great 
mass of information about the palace, its in- 
ternal economy, and the people who have lived 
in it, and in so doing has enjoyed special fa- 
cilities for consulting old documents and offi- 
cial records, He has produced an interesting 
and readable book, rendered particularly at 
tractive by avariety of excellent illustrations. 


The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada. By 
George R. Parkin, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, With maps, 
Macmillan & Co, 1805. 


Mr. PARKIN’sS work is, we are told, a compila- 
tion from letters contributed by the author to 
the London Times. The volume is interesting 
and in some measure instructive reading, for 
Mr. Parkin knows his country well, and has 
had the fullest access to official sources of in- 
formation. The latter fact, however, is a se- 
riously qualifying one, for intelligent aud even 
able as the author is, he has, in preparing his 
work, placed himself in the position of an ad- 
vocate bolding a brief not only for the Domi 
nion Tory Government, but for its anti-conti- 
nental and Jingo ally, the Canadian Pacitic 
Railway. The partisan attitude of Mr. Parkin 
towards the latter may be judged from the 
fact that while he devotes an entire chapter to 
the road, he contents himself with but two 
single-line and belittling references to the 
Grand Trunk Railway, the great pioneer en- 
terprise of the country. The author's point of 
view in his work may be further inferred when 
we recall the fact that Mr. Parkin is a notable 
colonial apostle of Imperial Federation, that 
dream of British unification and aggrandize- 
ment so dear to poetic minds, and note that 
his present work has apparently been called 
into existence to refute the strictures of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith on the political and economical 
condition of the Dominion, expressed in that 
brilliant writer’s recent work, ‘Canada and 
the Canadian Question.” It is but fair to Mr. 
Parkin to say that while he assumes the role 
of reviser of Prof. Sinith’s judgments, he does 
so With frank and unembarrassed candor, in 
somuch, indeed, that the reader who is at all 
conversant with the subjects discussed is at 
times in doubt as to the author's real opinions, 
and asks himself whether Mr. Parkin is what 
he assumes to be, or, on the contrary, is rather 
inclined to agree with Mr. Smith in not a few 
of that writer's sane and ofttimes trenchant 
criticisms. The ditticulty we have referred to 
will be appreciated if) we cite Mr. Parkin’s 
Views on some of the chief topics discussed, on 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith has preceded him 





The Nation. 


in giving readers of Canadian affairs a careful 
and frequently striking judgment. 

“*Rich by nature, poor by policy’ might be 
written on Canada’s door,” is a dictum of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s, expressed, as is usual with 
that writer, with the telling force of an epi- 
gram. The phrase is his summing up of the 
Canadian policy of protection, applied in a 
thinly populated and over-governed country, 
which needs above all things for its economical 
well-being free access to the great markets of 
its own continent, together with an honest and 
enlightened government, and the inducements 
ty make the Dominion a rich rather than a 
poor country to live in. The criticism covers 
a number of points which Mr. Parkin attempts 
to meet either by general denial or by a gloss 
which is contradicted in detail by his own ad- 
missions. Let us take one or two brief ex- 
amples. Of the national policy of protection 
and the benefits of the United States market 
to the Canadian producer, Mr, Parkin has this 
to say: First, as to the fisheries of British Co- 
lumbia: ‘‘ Halibut and black cod are found in 
the greatest abundance off the Island of Van- 
couver, but the development of a large fishery 
is hindered by the difficulty of access to ade- 
quate markets” (p. 166). Second, in regard to 
the tariff and the discontent which it creates 
among the population in the border constitu- 
encies: ‘‘ It may be admitted that along the 
borders, where the frontier, with its custom- 
houses carrying out the regulations of a high 
protective tariff, offered hindrances to local 
trade, a certain amount of annexation talk 
was in past years heard” (p. 186). Thirdly, of 
the grinding effects of a high tariff and the im- 
perious need of improved economic conditions, 
Mr. Parkin states: 
sensus of opinion throughout the Northwest, 


‘*' There seems to be a con- 


in the agricultural communities of the East, 
and among men of independent thought every- 
where, that the tirst object of Canadian states- 
manship should now be to make the Dominion 
a cheap country to live in” (p. 202). And 
fourthly, respecting the near market: ‘ In 
what I bave said there has been no intention 
to question the great value to Canada of the 
freest trade relations attainable with the Unjt- 
ed States” (p. 197). 

That Canada suffers from being over-gov- 
erned, Mr. Parkin does not dispute. In the 
Maritime Provinces, especially, with three Gov- 
erninents for a small area, he thinks over- 


government fatuous. ‘‘A regular system of 
government by ministries based on party lines 
tends,” he observes, **to become absurd when 
applied to such small constituencies, and ends 
by personal considerations and mere wire- 


pulling taking the place of anything that can 


be dignified by the name of policy ” (p. 237). 
This expression of opinion seems to indicate 
that Mr. Parkin, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, is 
not enamored of party government, and this is 
more clearly emphasized in speaking also of 
the Provinces by the sea, where, as Mr. Par 
kin aflirms, ‘‘much talent, effort, and time 
are spent in trying to squeeze public and pri- 
vate prosperity out of politics,” and where 
‘*the hope is constantly indulged of help from 
some god's hand thrust out from the political 
machine,” instead of energetically meeting 
commercial depression and the atrophy which 
has overtaken the country as the result of its 
isolation and handicapping trade policy. On 
the vexed subject of the exodus to the United 
States, Mr. Parkin is also at one with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, though he takes the matter 
less seriously and treats it as the outcome of 
mere natural conditions. He also agrees with 
Mr. Smith in respect of the non-paying cha- 
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racter of the Intercolonial Railroad, but ex- 
plains this on the ground ‘‘ that rates over the 
road have been designedly kept low so as to en- 


” 


courage interprovincial trade,” which, how- 
ever, it does little to foster. 

The condition of things in the French Pro- 
vince opens Mr. Parkin’s eyes to the same evils 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith notes. The chief of 
these are the fossilizing character of race iso- 
lation, the retarding effects of primitive modes 
of agriculture, the decadence of Quebec now 
that the English have left it, the reckless and 
corrupt system of provincial administration, 
and the migration of masses of the people to 
the factories of New England. The sinister 
influence of French-Canadian parties in Do- 
minion affairs, and the separatist aspirations 
of the French race in an English colony, Mr. 
Parkin appears to treat lightly, though he 
counsels moderation and liberality in both ele- 
ments of the population, and adds compla- 
cently that the English Provinces can afford to 
be calm under all conditions, ‘‘ Their real po- 
litical danger,” he aflirms, ‘les not in Quebec 
and the Frenchman, but in the recklessness of 
party conflict, which has more than once tempt- 
ed their politicians to sacrifice principle in order 
to win the French vote. The French vote, on 
the other hand,” he adds, ‘* has seemed at times 
to be won rather by the particular concession 
it had in view than by a reasoned and honest 
policy.” Here, as in many other instances, 
Mr. Parkin, so far from disagreeing with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, apparently agrees with him, 
and takes up his parable against the things 
which Mr. Smith censures and has been deem- 
ed disloyal for censuring. 

Despite what we have said, and the fact that 
Mr. Parkin travels over much of the ground 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith has already so well 
covered, there is much that is readable and in 
structive in his volume. Whatever its incon 
sistencies, the author, from his point of view, 
is no doubt justified in preparing and setting 
his work before the constituency of readers 
who will presumably welcome it. Nor will the 
candor with which it is written lessen its ac 
eceptance by those who are not likely to relish 
its ultra-British tone and the Imperialist pur- 
pose which has admittedly inspired it. That 
candor, as we have said, will puzzle not a few 
readers who, with us, discern the ostensible 
purpose which has called the book into exist 
ence, however well or ill it may happen to 
serve the end in view. 
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Penobscot 


) RENT FOR THE 


Several very attrac 


These cottages are 
and tastefully furnished 
& to 12 rooms, command beautiful bay, i 


very convenient to mar 


2 S 


Mt. Desert. 


agnificent house sites, ¢ 


upon well constructed town roads 


20 acres in oranges, pomey 
cont: ins S& bedrooms, 
groom, each 16x26 


previous seasons by ithand Hopkins professors; 


ng Ladies and little Girls 


v the Quakers, ete. 


kuk and Nauvoo and 








The Nation. 






7 Ours. 


Co-operative Educational Travel. 
REV. DR. wane ri LUNN, 


Editor ‘‘ Review of the Churches,” London, 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Switzerland. 


Tours Prolonged at ( 


During 1894 over four thousand English people tra 
veled from London to various parts of the Continent 
under the arrangements which Dr Lunn made for 
them. The annual Conference for the Reunion of the 
Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 1592 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop 
Vincent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére 
Hiyacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. 
Among those who have lectured in Rome have been the 
Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Ha 
weis, P *rofessor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, and 
other eminent men. 

Full particulars of these tours on application to 


THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 
‘*Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York. 


Eng. 


Plion, 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospial, and all modern advantages. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 


Festivals, Music, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Open all the year. Large, 
ae | rooms; elevator, elec tric light, ete. 


airy, ; Superior 


cuisine XCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY 
Best refe bn nees. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica 


tion. 


PRIVATE COACHING IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A series of drives through the finest scenery in the 
West of England and Wales, including the Lske Coun- 
try, SNOWDON, the WYE, DEVON and CORNWALL, 
DERBY SHIRE, ‘the THAMES and SURREY. Also a two 
weeks’ drive arranged for GOOUDWOOD, tnelucing the 
SOUTH DOWNS, BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, CANTER 
BURY, GAD’S HILL, ete. Only way to enjoy English 
Rural Scenery. Personal attention of the manager 
throughout. Cireulars on application to 
HAROLD GOLDTHWAITE, P.O Box 2751, New York. 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR’S 


EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


(EIGHTH SEASON.) 

June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 days; June 
29, tour of 87 days, and July 13, 42 days. Comprehen 
sive and delightful routes. 

Send for de-criptive book and reference. 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND, BRIGHTON. 
A lady receives and chaperones ladies desir- 
Address 
Mrs. WILKINSON, 
58 Tisbury Road, West Brighton, England. 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 
Isle of Wight, London, Paris, Switzerland, Italy, 


Black Forest, andthe Tyrol. For circular, address 
Miss DAME, 546 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. 


EU ROPE SMALL ~~ OF 


now forming. Koutes attractive, and include a choice 
between Norway and coaching in Switzerland. 
fhreemonths $585. Eighth tour. 


Address A. Y., Nation. 
R Address Miss H. M. BargBour, 


81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ous of visiting Brighton. 


the 


Small, Select Party of Ladies 


> or We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections and issue Commer 

C Pa, lit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
TEC. ail parts of the world. 


Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


Brown 
NO 59@ WALL 


oe —Ainsworth's *T r of London,’ 

ae 5 Ww indsor¢ astle,’* Old St. Paul's,’ Rookwood,’ 
‘Jack Shepard,’ ‘Crichton,’ and ‘Jane Shore.’ Mailed 

promptly. PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N.Y. 


ACK MBERS, VOLS.,AND SETS 
of the Nation, as also of ail periodicals, bought, 
sold, and exchanged by AS. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 


westiof Broadway, New York. 

B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
Di rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


iD IMPORTERS 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS AN 
S812 Broadway, 


The second, revised editic 


PLUEGEL'S 
Great English-German and 
English Dictionary: 


mis now ready of 


German- 


half 
Part 


three volumes, 


rlish 


Price reduced to $16.50 for the 
and $5.50 for the 
half moroeeo. 


moroeco, German-Eng 


separately, 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or 3 
ol Book 


of any ad on— Sch , Standard 

Books, Novels, ete.—: fo WILLIAM R. 

JENKINS, Pubs isher and Importer, 851 and 

853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

NEW YORK. f 
promptly made. 


m application 
Importations ] 1 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s “a h Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books sooeaven from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


92 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELLIS &© ELVEY, 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLU‘1I- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 
Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Book bindings, rare Prints 


and Autographs, ete. Only fine specimens : are dealt with. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


STEVENSOMANA. 


Our New Catalogue, No. 39, contains an almost 
complete set of the Works of Robert Louis Steven 
son in the First Editions. Mailed to any address 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N.Y. 


crip 





Catalogue « 


4 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and i Journals. 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian temp 


rance paper. Ask us to quote On your wants. Mention 


Nation, 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 
928 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fo Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., Will be sent, post 
pair d, upon request. 
je” Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, 


ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
For Extra Ilustrating. 
Catalogues free on application. 


ONAVENTURE? S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
5-47 W. 31st Street corner Broadway. 


x , i. . Tr) ) x Foreign Booksel- 
( . A. k EE] | LER ra ( ( ), lers and Import 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig 


Paris, London, etc. Tauchnitz British Authors ete. 


POOR'S OF 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street. Chicago 


BOOKS, 





New York. 


e 
» 
BY 





SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 


7 


is WILLIAMS, 105 WEST 10TH ST., 
. N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals, 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS: AGENCE’ 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fif Ave., N. ¥ 
5» Waba Ave., Chi irch ree ron te 
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The Nation. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 






PURE, HIGH CRADE 


as 


On th nent, have received 


1 the great 


Industria! and. Foot 
EXPOSITIONS 


\\\In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alke 

P - @ or other Cami als or Dyes art 

u ~ ed in ar of their prepar rations 

Their delicious BRE “AKF AST « oe OA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ Cup» 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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; W BARDEEN, Syracuse. N.Y 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR Cco.., 


WHOLESALE 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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GRANDGENT'S FRE NcH LESSONS AND EXER 
t CISES, First Year’s Course for Grammar Schools 
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; D. Cc. HE ATH & CO, Publishers. 
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Tintoretto. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


COINS FINANCIAL FOOL. 


By HORACE WHITE. 


SCEPTRE 


PIPE. 


159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Julian, 


The Philosopher, and the Last 
Paganism against Christianity. By 
(FARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Being No. 13 of Heroes of Na 
tions Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 

0; half leather, gilt top, S175 


Struggle of 
ALICE 


ra, V4 } un.” 


One of the most admirable of tl 
eluded in the leroes of the Nations’ 
To the author was intrusted a most difficult subject, 
md but few English scholars could have treated it 
vith thoroughness, skill, a d discrimination 
She has given usin the space at her command a dis 
tinct and vivid conception of the comp ex personali 
ty of the imperial reactionist against Christianity, 
ind in some remarkable chapters she has expounded 
the nature of his philosophical and theological views, 
which have been a compound of neoplaton 
ism and mithraicisin. She has, moreover, enabled 
the reader to reconstruct, in imagination, the envi 
ronment in which Julian and his contemporaries 
lived, their personal appearance and dress, the most 
striking places where they dwelt, and the scenes in 
which they habitually moved The book contains 
many illustrations, largely derived from contempo 
rary art, including especially the ivory diptychs, 
portraits, and coins of the period.’ 


Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HaAssAaLL, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Being No. 
l4in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50: half leather, $1.75. 


volumes in 


series 


more 


seer te 


William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XViIth Century. The Story of his Life as 
toldin hisown Letters, in those of his Friends 
and his Enemies. and from Official Docu- 
ments. By RutH Putnam. Fully illustrated. 
Two volumes, Svo, of about 400 pages each, 
in box, S4.00, 


J T ~ 

Yale Yarns. 

By JOHN SEYMOUR Woon, 

stvle to ** Harvard 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00 


Similar in general 
Stories.” [liustrated. 


\ volume of characteristic stories of Yale under 
life. fullof bumor, and written something 
same vein as W. kK. Post's recently published 


graduate 
nhs thie 
Harvard Stories 


A Gender in Satin. 


By “Rrra,” author of **A Husband of No In 
portance,” ete., ete. No. 6in the Incognito 
labrary. American Copyright Edition. 24mo, 
limp cloth, 50 cents. 


“ +. Z 

Every Day’s News. 

By No. 7 in’ the 

American Copyright 
cloth, 50 cents 


Incognito 
dition, 


Library. 
4mo, limp 


Historic Doubts Relative to 
Napoleon. 


By ARCHBISHOP 
cents 


WHATELY I2mo, cloth, 75 


A new and attractive edition « this masterpiece 
of sophistry, in which the author ef the celebrated 
Elements of Logie takes the novel position that 
the actual existence of such a character as Napoleon 
cannot be proved, and in which, by of unan 
swerable svyllogisms. he throws doubts on 
the whole Napoleonic * legend 
cidentally, the i witty retort to Hume's 
yon Miracles.” Thearchbishop shows us that 
reasons can be adduced for disbelieving 
nee of Napoleon as Hume brought for 
ubting the veracify of the gospels 


e 
vi 

iseries 
grave 


book is 
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‘The 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Seventh Eattion, 


The Woman Who Did. 


Keynote Series. 





By GRANT ALLEN. American copyright edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


“A very remarkable story, which in a coarser hand than its refined and gifted author could never have 
been effectively told, for such a hand could not have sustained the purity of motive, nor have portrayed the 
noble, irreproachable character of Herminia Barton.’’"—Boston Home Journal. 


“The story is a strong one, very strong, and teaches a lesson that noone bas a right to step aside from the 
moral path laid out by religion, the law, and society.”— Boston Times. 


“Interesting, and at times intense and powerful.”—Bujffalo Commercial. 
* No one can doubt the sincerity of the author,” 


The Sons of Ham. 
A Tale of the New South. By Louts PENDLETON, author of ‘*The Wedding Garment,” ** In 
the Wire-Grass,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


4 powerful and striking novel, cealing with the social problems as seen through Southern eyes. 


Woman's Journal, 


Tales from Scott. 


Sir EpWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare. 


Ry With an Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. Illus 


History of the People of Israel. 


By Ernest RENAN. Volume lV, From the Rule of the Persians to that of the Greeks. Svo, 
cloth, $2.50. 
These last pages, written with all the vigor that characterizes his earlier productions, furnish an admirable 


means of forming a fair estimate of the man Kenan himself. 


Discords. 


By GEORGE EGERTON, author of American copyright edition. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


* The variety of the stories is remarkable 


‘* Keynotes.” 


”"— Baltimore American, 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


Translated by KATHARINE EET. 
‘La Malade Imaginaire.”’ 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 


12mo, cloth. 


‘*Les Femmes Savantes,” 


PRESCOTT WORMELEY. Vol. 
12mo, leather back, $1 50. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., author of ‘Alexander IIL. of Russia.” Portrait. $1.25. 


The Minor Tactics of Chess. 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. 
Lin K. YounG and Epwin C. HOWELL. !6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00, 
“ Shows deep and careful thought.”—¢ hicago Journal, 


The Right Honorable William E. Gladstone. 


By Henry W. Lucy. With Portrait. 


By FRANK- 


\ Study from Life. I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Quaint Spinster. 


A Story. By FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 


The story is written “out of the heart,’’ and has touches of rare humor and pathos. 
* A book of remarkable power.’’—Courier. 


Tales of [Mean Streets. 


With au Introduction by James MacArthur. 
Baltimore American. 


By ARTHUR MorRIson, l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


* Possesses a strange charm.’ 


God’s Light as it Came to [le. 


16mo, cloth, antique paper, $1.00. It is full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 
“There is a profound motive and princip'e steadily working its way to the surface through all this human 
ignorance and misery.”’—IJntroduction. 


Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb. 


With a portrait and an introduction by Haggard = 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Exciting to a degree.”’"— Black and White. 

* Full of breathless Interest.” 

* Pages which will hold their readers fast to the very end.” 


By his widow. 


Times 


Graphic. 
New 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Popular Works. 


In box, $5.10. 


Edition. 


Uniform in size and binding. 


in the Cevennes. An The 
Treasure Island. 


Five volumes. I6mo, cloth. 


Inland Voyage. Silverado Squatters. 


Prince Otto. 


Travels with a Donkey 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 





Roberts Brothers, Boston. 








